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HELLENISM AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 


By R. W. MOORE 


HE Roman poet Ennius said he had three hearts, one Oscan, one 
Greek, and one Roman. That is to say he was native Italian by 
birth and upbringing, Greek by education, and Roman by adoption. 
By what species of co-operation the three worked as one it may be hard 
to determine ; that they did work as one is clear; the poetry of Ennius, or 
some of it, lives in testimony. Somehow Italian dearness and the Greek 
inspiration were fused in the Roman mould to a dynamic end. Est locus 
Hesperiam quam mortales perhibebant ...the anthropological elements 
have been fused in the crucible of history and the poet’s magic is whole- 
hearted and complete. Yet it is a hybrid product, and it must have been 
hard at times, even for an Ennius, to escape the pain of a divided heart. 
A similar sickness and a similar division must beset all scholars 
nourished on a culture, let me not say alien, but inherited from a past 
beside which their native tradition is young. I, an Englishman, born and 
bred in the fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land, I who 


have prepared my peace 
With learned Italian things 
And the proud stones of Greece, 


only to find it troubled and broken by the more searching simplicities 
of Judaea and Christ, how shall I find my spiritual home? 

On my study wall is a half-inch Ordnance Map of the Cotswolds. Its 
greens and browns in subtle half-tones and harmonies epitomize for me 
days of solid experience in sun and rain and wind and other days walked 
there only in the mind. It represents an inclination of head and of heart 
. that has become an ineradicable second nature. A few inches farther 
along the wall is a photograph of the Acropolis rising from the cypresses 
and aloes at its feet up to the deathless ruin at the top, to the geometrical 
perfection of the Parthenon. This too epitomizes years of solid experi- 
ence and an equally inescapable allegiance. 


* A paper delivered at the Meeting of the Classical Association in Cam- 
bridge in April, 1943. 
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Up the sure bastions to the allusive ruin 
Memory climbs her rocky side, 

To woo as ever the Maiden unwedded, 
The barren Virgin, the city that died. 


The ghosts are gone, yet still they beckon 
Taut of limb and cold of eye, 

Each Caryatid in the darkness, 
Each Atlas to a fallen sky.... 


Prometheus fettered on high, enthroning 
Man’s infant-doomed divinity— 

Here exalted he writhed in Aeschylus 
Whom exaltation could not set free. 


Here below on the sunward side 

(The dancing-floor still keeps its round) 
A golden age held high its glitter, 

Acted the God it never found. 


Here for a moment mason, sculptor, 
Caught the perfection in the stone, 

Brushed through the curtain of men and minutes, 
Saw through the Many and missed the One. 


Here the historian, islanded, exiled, 
Once he had tasted the bitter fruit, 

Limned the bright tree, its birds and branches, 
Points to the canker at its root. 


Here the philosopher walked in the garden, 
Taught of the master he could not save, 

Soaring to Heaven on the pinions of intellect, 
And could not follow him back to the Cave. 


Here in the twilight the Eastern stranger 
Followed a gleam to the Hill of Mars, 

Pricked with a word the golden bubble, 
Shatters the dream and breaks the bars. 


Breaks the bars of the mind’s perfection, 
Points away from the forms of stone, 
Leads me back to begin, to savour 
The bitter adjective, the god unknown. 


But, you will say, ‘Stop; something has gone wrong. It looks as if 
those who came to pray have remained to scoff’. But wait.... For we, 
like Lionel Johnson, have brooded on a different sanctity, 

Till all our Greek and Latin learning seemed 
A long blast upon the horn that brought 


A little nearer to his thought 
A measureless consummation that he dreamed. 
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Yes, there is the Acropolis. When after fifteen years’ cultivation of the 
Hellenic past I first travelled, I too, along the road from the Peiraeus, 
waiting for the first revelation of the Hill, the experience was pregnant 
with an inevitable rightness. Here, I thought, is the centre. Standing in 
the portal of the little temple of Nike, sitting in the seat of Dionysus’ 
priest in the theatre of Dionysus below, lit in the brightest moonlight I 
have known, I thought I felt in my veins the full pulse of the Hellenic 
humanism, Man the conquering, Man the supreme. Yes, there was a 
warfare to Man upon earth, but his days were not the days of a hireling. 
He could win up the long slope for all his hoplite armour and stand on 
the top. . . . TWOAAG T& KOUAEV dvOpartrou Acivotepov TréAcl. He was 
What could his striving not encompass? “AiAns 
pevEw ovK 

And while I was in Athens I could not iene as I knew when I left 
her, that the Victory was Wingless and the exaltation in the theatre a 
brave but theatrical gesture. If I think of the mind of Greece, I find it 
the forerunner; if I think of its body, the pride of the eye, sea and sky 
and columns and the formal perfection of statue and vase, I find it 
infinitely desirable: but the spirit? I am frightened of that perfection, 
that self-completeness, that poise. And when I would turn from the 
chorus of the Antigone to the Eighth Psalm— 

. When I consider thy heavens, the works of thy fingers: 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him ?— 
when I would see God and cultivate a little humility, I find it hard and 
may turn away sorrowful, for I have great possessions. Perhaps we have 
paid too dear a price for our devotion to the Greek. 


What are the characteristics of Hellenism? I speak as a Hellenist, 
proud of my foster-parent, when I say that above all they are these three: 
the urge to define, the urge to idealize, and a preoccupation with the here 
and now. All three characteristics are inveterate; all are many-sided. 
The first and the second seem at first sight to be contradictory ; but they 
are not. For the urge to idealization is born of a passion for forms which 
is itself derived from the instinct to impose definitions on the hitherto 
undefined. 

This urge to define is at the root. Essentially the Greek stands for 
order against chaos, for the charted against the uncharted, for the tépas 
in the vague complex of the darépavtov. His 1rdAis is an articulated, 
rational, precise organism whose wall holds off the forces of barbarism, 
a piece of order defying chaos. All the vague peoples beyond, the 
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barbarians, one cannot understand, nor are they worth understanding. 
Understanding, knowledge is power. Human knowledge masters cir- 
cumstances as order masters chaos and Greeks barbarians. Knowledge 
brings order, self-knowledge brings virtue. Virtue is something definite, 
something you can mark out in the limitless field of action as you mark 
out the new TrdéAis in the unknown land. It is a mean which limits excess, 
as your city wall limits your boundary. Similarly with the way things 
work and are done. Nature is boundless, but human Law, voyos, draws 
lines on her map and makes a life of reason possible for Man in his 
society. The infinite cannot be known and contains much confusion and 
muddle which is evil. Only by the finite can one live. 

‘What in the last resort’, writes Edwyn Bevan, ‘gave the peculiar note 
to Hellenism? Surely, just the singular development of those mental 
faculties which we associate with rationalism, the critical intellect, the 
bent to submit traditions and belief to logical examination. . . . It was 
because the Greeks could stand off from established custom and ask the 
reason why that they could make political progress.’ The Greek stood 
off and asked the reason why. He had the ability to detach himself from 
his contact and, where other men were biased or prejudiced by heredity 
or environment, his outlook was fresh and frank. This freshness and 
detachment are revealed alike in his politics and in his science. The mos 
maiorum might be good enough for other people; not for him. He had 
no use for tradition as such; first his reason must approve; then and 
only then would his heart follow. Enterprise, not obedience, was his 
watchword. The same faculty for abstraction will make for the un- 
fettered curiosity in the processes of life which we call Science. The 
Greek saw the world as an ordered whole, independent of himself and 
independent of time. The universe was a KOopos complete without Man 
—for he had left himself out before he began—and Man was complete 
without the koopos. Yet, but for Man, where could such knowledge be? 
Man is the measure of all things. The universe is anthropocentric. 

We may pause in parenthesis to note the Greek’s sense of time. It has 
become a commonplace of literary critics to observe that he has no sense 
of history, of a past which has made the present or of a present which 
exists for the future. He is not concerned to note the continuity of 
human affairs, to recognize his obligations to his ancestors or to plan for 
his posterity. The present is so intensely vivid and real that it fills his 
mind, and his vision remains brilliantly limited. The past—it is dead, 
and all one’s contemplation, all one’s elegy, cannot move it; the future— 
it does not exist and therefore has no form; but here and now is the 
present to be seized and apprehended by eye and hand for knowledge, 
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for power. It exists. It is real. This disposition makes the Greek an 
opportunist in politics and the clearest-eyed observer there ever was for 
science. To observe well means that you must be able to pick things out 
of their living complex contexts, to define, to select and abstract; and 
observation is nine-tenths of Greek science, in which the experimental 
methods familiar to us were, if not unknown, comparatively unde- 
veloped. 

This preoccupation with the here and now and this passion for the 
defined as opposed to the undefined and for the ordered as opposed 
to the shapeless led the Greek to develop a strong sense of form. 
Throughout his art the way in which he says what he wants to say is 
usually as exciting as what he says. Think, to take examples that come 
into my mind at random, of the Delphi charioteer, of the Apollo of the 
Eumenides as he stands in the western pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, of Simonides’ epigram on the Lacedaemonian dead at 
Thermopylae, of the Propylaea, of the ‘Mourning’ Athene, of the Boston 
painter, of the close of the Fourth Pythian. In so far as form and content 
can be distinguished, is it not the outward symmetry, the sheer economy 
of line and plane, the unfaltering directness and simplicity of expression 
that give these works as we contemplate them their prime significance? 
That, and again their catholic, universal quality. They start in the 
particular, but are abstracted from it; the irrelevant detail has dropped 
from them, and they have become timeless exemplars. There is no 
essential realism in Greek art of the prime: it is concerned not with 
personality and character; it is preoccupied with beautiful types (it has, 
as Roger Fry noted, a strong conceptual bias) and its preference is for 
generalized forms, and, it must be added, for the normal and the sane, in 
a word, for the @paiov. This quality of ideal formality, while likely in its 
lack of the sensational to seem insipid to some modern tastes, appeals 
strongly to all who set understanding above entertainment and aspira- 
tions above complacency ; and is in fact the sheet anchor of the devotion 
which the student of Greek comes to recognize as second nature. And in 
this age of Realien its spell is stronger than ever. 

What then of religion? Gods? The Hellenic world is full of them, and 
all men, says Homer, need the gods. The trouble is that there is rather 
too much of them, and that the Greek is too much at home with the 
divine. ‘... to do justice and to walk proudly with thy Gods’—so the 


Greek injunction might have run. For the Gods of the Greek are after 
all little more than his own ideas. They are nothing if not intelligible. 
They have their uses; it is a fine thing to be able to conceive your world 
as governed by these splendid supermen, and they do excite aspiration 
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towards them; but they are man-made, and means to an end, which is 
Man, and not an end in themselves. 


And thus the living ardour of his mind 
Conquered and clove its way: he passed behind 
The world’s last flaming wall and thro’ the whole 
Of space uncharted ranged his mind and soul. 
Whence conquering he returned to make men see 
At last what can, what cannot, come to be; 

By what law to each thing its power hath been 
Assigned and what deep boundary set between, 
Till under foot is tame Religion trod, 

And by his victory man ascends to God.' 


Lucretius’ paean to Epicurus is the epitaph on Hellenic religion. Man 
ascends to God. You need not go the whole hog with Epicurus to see 
the nemesis of Greek humanism. Even if you allow room for an ultimate 
controlling force, for a pervading Mind, for a Demiurge, for a residue 
that remains immeasurable by the measure that is Man, you will as a 
Hellene or Hellenist conceive that what you know about him is what you 
have been clever enough to find out, not what the Divine Grace has 
vouchsafed to you. 

There is little Humility with the Greeks. Modesty one can find with 
them at times, and ow@poowvn, but that is an affair of intellectual balance, 
of mental adjustment, not a moral term as we know it, importing a 
pervading sense of frailty and a perennial unworthiness in the heart. 
There is no word for Sin in Greek. The nearest they came to it was 
é&uaptia, a bad shot (you had aimed and you had missed), a word you 
might use of a stroke at cricket or squash, which might invite censure 
of a sort, but hardly moral. Now Sin is never a congenial idea to the 
young. Children do not know what sin is; but they come to know, 
Those who are brought up in a framework orientated on Greece linger 
in this ignorance and in a disinclination to amend it. It is not an 
intellectual perception. It is hard for the Humanist to bring himself to 
say in the General Confession “There is no health in us’; for man to the 
Hellenic consciousness is so aggressively healthy. Yet to be able to say 
this is the first step to true religion. “Who can tell how oft he offendeth? 
O cleanse thou me from my secret faults, so shall I be undefiled and 
innocent of the great offence....’ ‘If we say that we have no sin we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.’ Before I can rise above my shortcomings I must see 
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them for what they are: so by the Grace of God and by the exertion of 
my will I can transcend them. It is the condition of Christian progress. 

The Greek had stood off and asked the reason why. He had measured 
the world and had explained its working to the satisfaction of his own 
reason. It was complete without himself. It was all very interesting, 
but it did not really touch him. He is a spectator merely, aloof, irrespon- 
sible, he too complete in himself, but, one might almost say, irrelevant. 
The world lies before his feet as it were a geometrical figure which his 
stick has drawn in the sand; it means something, it is a theorem, some- 
thing to look at; but apart from what he has put there it is only so much 
sand. It is not surprising that in the end he will come to regard the 
world as unreal, himself the only real, self-sufficient, untroubled, master 
of his fate and captain of his soul: again, a portrait of Man calculated to 
appeal to the young. But for the Christian the world is not a completed 
entity: it is in process of becoming rather than of being: it is neither 
finite nor intelligible to pure reason, and man is inextricably bound in 
with it; and in it and through it in agony and sweat he must work out his 
salvation. The infinite? It is something to worship, an attribute of God; 
it is no longer a term of metaphysical abuse. Christ is the tépas: he is 
also the érrépavtov. That which the Greeks called foolishness proved 
stronger than the wisdom of men. 

These then are the dangers that beset the student of Greek who would 
be a Christian. First, he insensibly regards the Christian sequel to the 
Classic Age as a degeneration: even the Greek of the New Testament is 
inferior to that of Plato and may corrupt the Greek prose style of the 
Sixth Form if too much of it is read. You may say that Hellenism has 
taught its votary to set too much store by style, by the letter as opposed 
to the spirit ; that it has entranced his aesthetic sensibilities at the cost of 
the spiritual. There is something in this: there is a self-sufficiency, an 
immediate and imperishable beauty about the creations of the Greek: 
there is no extrinsic appeal in the Scriptures, no fair outer form to 
entrance the heart. Yet their inwardness is not mere beauty; it is life. 
But the classical scholar’s eye is for form rather than for matter. He will 
feed his flock on the nugatory and negative philosophy of A Shropshire 
Lad and of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. Because his heart has been 
stolen by those perfect forms, he has just not noticed what they are 
trying to say. And it is not only on aesthetic grounds that the Christian 
legacy falls short of the appeal of the classic Greek. Passing from the 
products of the human mind in the classic days to the products of the 
human mind working under the inspiration of Christianity, the classical 
student is conscious of dealing with inferior intellects in a milieu in which 
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intellect itself is depressed, constricted, and obscured. He is seeing in a 
riddle darkly what once he saw face to face. 

These are a few of the stumbling-blocks on the threshold of belief. 
When these have been surmounted or discounted, the Christian classic 
will find it hard to accept the Doctrine of Grace. All consciously he will 
be drawn to the Pelagian heresy. The power to do good that emanates 
from the will of Man flows from God; the human will is simply the 
channel through which the power of God finds contact with the world. 
To the Hellenist such mysticism seems the negation of Man’s freedom 
and a menace to self-discipline. He will be tempted to cry out, as Pela- 
gius is said to have cried out in Rome while listening to a reading from 
Augustine, ‘I cannot bear it’. He believes in God and in Grace, but he 
will claim a share with God in the initiative in good and will undertake 
responsibility for his own earthly life and well-being, if God will look 
after the next. But he will be wrong, as Pelagius was wrong. The power 
on which the Christian relies and draws is not of Man but thé infinite 
power of God, who takes the initiative in all good and gives both the 
Will and the Deed. 

The Christian classic who has fallen into this heresy may or may not 
have the fortune to see and amend his ways. More dismaying and more 
salutary still will it be for him when he wakes one morning to the recog- 
nition that his religion is little more than a tissue of theorems, that he has 
come to accept Christian dogma because it answers to his own mental 
process, that it fits in with his intellectual pattern of the universe. The 
question ‘What can J believe?’ may give you an interesting theory of 
life ; it will just not give you a living faith. ‘Not I but Christ who worketh 
in me’ is its everlasting answer. 

‘Are you blaming the Greeks for all this?’ you may ask. ‘Surely the 
Greeks got right many things that the Jews got wrong. Are you exalting 
the legacy of Judaea above that of Greece? Are you suggesting that 
Christianity has annulled Hellenism?’ No. We need both: they are 
complementary in our culture, mutually enriching. Greek thought at its 
highest has contributed to make Christianity what it is, and it is a con- 
tribution we must never suffer to be forgotten. I blame us for keeping 
our Hellenism and Christianity in separate compartments till they are 
mutually impoverished. 

What then can be done? This. We who are members of the Hellenic 
communion must face and recognize these dangers from within and 
guard against them, particularly when we are teachers, by representing 
a fuller picture of our indebtedness to Greece. Instead of being content 
to juxtapose the world of Pericles and the world of St. Paul we must 
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indicate the lineal continuity between them and show the full Christian 
philosophy as a fulfilment of the best Hellenic no less than of the best 
Jewish aspirations; believing that God had been revealing himself to 
Man through the ages in different ways at different times, as He still 
does, not least in the inspiration of human minds and hands. It is, of 
course, not for us ‘to know the times and the seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority’, but the Incarnation does seem to 
have been timed to spur on afresh the philosophers and the prophets 
just when they had come to a standstill. Both had come to see the 
essential imperfection of Man in the muddy vesture of decay and over 
against it, poles apart, the perfection of the Divine. But how then to 
bridge the gulf? It seemed hopeless, until the new Revelation pointed 
the way. 

The characteristics of Hellenism which I have attempted to expound, 
the anthropocentricity, the avtd&pxeia, the obsession with Forms and 
with the Finite constitute the dominant half of the legacy, but in their 
partiality are misleading. They are not the whole picture. By directing 
attention to the submerged half of Greek religion, in Orphism and the 
mystery cults, we can show that a tradition of mysticism and of the need 
for individual salvation is no less characteristic of Greek thought than 
the cults of the Olympian gods. Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, Philo, 
Plotinus—the lineage is virtually continuous. [vé61 ceautév—we can 
recognize how perfectly the teaching of Christ bears out this primary 
injunction of Hellenism. We can show how two of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, of the necessity for redemption and of the 
immortality of the soul, are foreshadowed in Plato and his predecessors; 
and, what is more, that they owe their place in Christian doctrine to 
Greek not to Hebraic emphasis. As Christian teachers we should take 
pride in bringing to our pupils’ notice such passages as that in which 
Socrates argues that the just man will not do harm even to his enemies, 
or that in which he tells how the perfectly good man will be scourged, 
racked, bound, and in the end, after suffering all manner of indignities, 
be impaled on a stake. We may read the first chapter of St. John side by 
side with the Allegory of the Cave; the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
beside the Phaedo. We must set in the fairway such passages as that 
from the Metaphysics, in which Aristotle points to God as an active 
participant in the universe, ‘producing motion by the love his goodness 
excites’. Nor as Christians should we be content to drop the historical 
threads there. Let us make sure that we convey the full story of Human- 
ism and the transmission of the legacy. It is still ours, in erecting a 
Christian humanism which is the true fulfilment of Hellenism, to put 
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right something which the Renaissance got wrong. Let us think again 
of our classical reading. Of many authors the Sixth-former will hear and 
write at second hand: why not give him some idea of Philo, of Plotinus, 
of John of Salisbury, of Erasmus, above all of St. Augustine, to whom, 
standing (as Edwyn Bevan has eloquently shown) between two worlds, 
the problem of this paper was a pressing, contemporary issue? 

And with Augustine I, too, would end. This is his last word. 


“Wherever human wisdom may lie, I Augustinus have not yet apprehended 
it. But I am only thirty-two and need not despair. . .. The forces which draw 
the mind to learn are two: Authority and Reason. As for the first, I have made 
up my mind to stand by the authority of Christ: for I find in the world none 
stronger. As for the second—because I am eager to understand as well as to 
believe—I am confident I shall find with the Platonists all the truth that 
reason can attain, and these I shall follow so long as their teaching does not 
conflict with the religion of Christ.’! 


So fifteen centuries later in ein, and likewise between two ages, still 
stands the Christian, testifying to the Hellenists. Christianity is our 
faith and our hope, but the reason of man is the candle of the Lord, and 
we would also understand. There the classics really come in: Latin for 
continuity, Greek for understanding. In an age in which many influences 
in science and in politics have risen against Christian education, let us 
see that the weight of Hellenism is set on the right side. It is the noblest 
and nearest task to which we in this Association can dedicate ourselves, 
and we neglect it to our peril and to our shame. 


* Tr. Dr. Edwyn Bevan. 
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DICTATORS AND PHILOSOPHERS IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY A.D. 


By JOCELYN M. C. TOYNBEE 


T was just over half a century ago, in 1892, that Gaston Boissier 

published a discussion of the Stoic ‘martyrs’ under Nero in the second 
chapter of his well-known work L’Opposition sous les Césars. Since 
then two especially noteworthy studies of the ‘philosophic opposition’ in 
the first century A.D. have appeared in English, that of M. Rostovtzeff, 
The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (1926), pp. 108 ff., 
and, more recently, that of D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism 
(1937), pp- 125 ff. The story of men who maintained a critical or, at the 
least, independent attitude in the face of a totalitarian régime is obviously 
of great significance for us to-day. Theoretically, of course, the term 
‘autocracy’, in its strict sense of ‘unaccountability’ of government, 
cannot be applied to the imperial system of the early Empire. On paper 
the ‘tyrants’, Tiberius, Gaius, Nero, and Domitian, no less than the 
‘enlightened monarchs’, Augustus, Claudius, Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, were delegates senatus populique Romani, chief 
magistrates and servants of the state. But in practice the ever-expanding 
range of the imperial provincia, coupled with the unceasing growth of the 
‘mystical’ auctoritas bequeathed by the first Princeps to his successors, 
had produced an effective absolutism comparable, in many respects, to 
that of the autocrats or ‘dictators’ of modern authoritarian states. How 
did political thought and action in the Roman Empire respond to this 
de facto autocracy? How, above all, did they respond to its abuse? For 
us these are no merely academic questions. The parallelism, such as it 
is, between the ancient and the modern situations must serve as an 
excuse for presuming to rehandle a familiar theme. Meanwhile it might 
prove not unprofitable to review yet again the evidence for the history 
of this philosophic response to imperial ‘absolutism’ in the light of a 
correlation of the theories of its implications severally proffered by the 
three writers quoted above. 

In A.D. 25 Cremutius Cordus the historian was impeached by two 
creatures of Sejanus (Seiani clientes) upon a novel and unprecedented 
charge (novo ac tunc primum audito crimine)*—that he had praised Marcus 
Brutus in his Annales and called Gaius Cassius the ‘last of the Romans’ 

1 The same views on this subject are repeated in Rostovtzeff’s German edition 


(1931) and in his Italian edition (1933). 
2 Tacitus, Ann. iv. 34-5. Cf. Suetonius, Tib. 61; Dio 57. 24, where the 
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(Romanorum ultimum). We have no explicit evidence that Cremutius 
belonged to a philosophic circle. But it certainly looks as if he did have 
Stoic connexions from the fact that Seneca addressed a consolatio to his 
daughter Marcia, taken together with his tributes to the late republican 
heroes, whose ‘cult’ was later to emerge as a regular feature of Stoic 
practice. We may therefore place him, tentatively, at the head of the 
‘martyrology’. His books were prohibited (abolita)! and burnt by the 
aediles by order of the Senate (libros per aediles cremandos censuere’ 
patres),? although Augustus had long ago given them his ‘imprimatur’, 
and Cremutius starved himself to death. Some copies of his works were, 
however, saved by his daughter Marcia and others and republished 
later,* with the approval, strange as it may appear, of Gaius;5 and 
Cremutius’ prophecy, put into his mouth by Tacitus, that the incident 
would only serve to enhance his own prestige, as well as that of Cassius 
and Brutus,® was fulfilled.” 

Seneca states that the prime cause of Cremutius’ fate was the personal 
spite of Sejanus, with whom he had come into collision® as the result of 
an imprudent jest made at the Praetorian Prefect’s expense.? At the time 
of Augustus’ death, so Tacitus records, ‘a few people talked vaguely of 
the blessings of liberty’ (pauci bona libertatis disserere).!° But these were 
isolated individuals. There was no real republican ‘party’, plotting to 
overthrow the Principate, with which Cremutius could have been 
implicated. The speech quoted in Annales iv. 34-5 as having been 
delivered by Cremutius in the Senate, although proximately the work of 
charge. of praising Brutus and Cassius is coupled with that of ‘assailing the 
people and Senate’ and of failing to show any unusual respect for Caesar and 
Augustus. 

? Suetonius, loc. cit. 2 Tacitus, loc. cit. 

3 Suetonius, loc. cit. : “quamvis probarentur ante aliquot annos etiam Augusto 
audiente recitata’; Dio, loc. cit.: fv (sc. thy totopiav) atrrds éxeivos (sc. 6 Adyou- 
OTOS) Gveyvooxel. 

* Dio, loc. cit.: Gotepov Aé (GAAOI Te Kai 
avtot Mapxia ouvéxpuyev att&). Cf. Tacitus, loc. cit.: ‘set manserunt, occultati 
et editi.’ 

5 Suetonius, Gaius 16: “Cordi Cremuti ...scripta senatus consultis abolita 
requiri et esse in manibus lectitarique permisit.’ 

© Tacitus, loc. cit.: ‘nec deerunt, si damnatio ingruit, qui non modo Cassii 
et Bruti set etiam mei meminerint.’ 

7 Dio, loc. cit.: kal (sc, TA avTOU) UT’ 
Tis TOU KopAou EyéveTo. 

9% Seneca, Consol. ad Marciam 22. 4. When it was decreed that a statue of 
Sejanus should be set up in the Theatre of Pompey, which was being restored 
after a fire, Cremutius had exclaimed tunc vere theatrum perire. 

10 Tacitus, Ann. i. 4. 


q 
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Tacitus, may possibly represent the gist of his original words. But how- 
ever that may be, the main line of argument there set out is interesting 
and significant. No one, he says, can prove me guilty in deed and so my 
words are arraigned—words, moreover, which made reference neither 
to the reigning Emperor nor to his father, the persons to whom the law 
of treason applies (quos lex maiestatis amplectitur). The sum total of my 
offence is that I have praised Brutus and Cassius, ‘men whose deeds 
have been recorded by many, whom none have named without respect’ 
(quorum res gestas cum plurimi composuerint, nemo sine honore memoravit). 
Cremutius then goes on to point out how the heroes of the late Republic 
—Pompey and his father-in-law Scipio, Afranius, Pompey’s legate in 
Spain, Cassius, Brutus, and Cato—had all in their turn been praised by 
such literary lights as Livy, Asinius Pollio, Messalla Corvinus, and 
Marcus Cicero—all without causing the slightest offence either to 
Julius Caesar or to Augustus. Why should respect shown to famous men 
of the past be now interpreted as subversive activity? Am I, he asks, in 
arms with Cassius and Brutus upon the plains of Philippi, or inflaming _ 
the people to civil war with my harangues? It is only fitting that history 

should honour men whose statues were reverenced even by their 
conqueror. In other words, a ‘cult’ for the great republicans does not 
involve political republicanism, that is, anti-imperial conspiracy. We 
are reminded immediately of the argument used by Seneca some forty 
years later, and in similar circumstances, in his fourteenth letter to 
Lucilius, where the writer is at pains to protest that admiration for 
Marcus Cato’s philosophy by no means implies approval of his politics. 
How essentially disingenuous was the attempt to equate republican hero- 
worship with disloyalty to the Principate as such is amply proved by 
Trajan’s ‘restored’ republican denarii, among which such types as the 
LIBERTAS BRVTVS struck in 59 B.c. by M. Junius Brutus the 
‘tyrannicide’ insist upon the continuity of Rome’s imperial present 
with the traditional ideals of her republican past.2 ‘Nihil Romanum a 
me alienum puto’ might well have been Trajan’s motto. So, too, 
Titinius Capito, a contemporary of the Younger Pliny, found no diffi- 


' Seneca, Epp. 14. 12-13. 

2 Catalogue of Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, vol. iii, p. 135, 
no. 684, pl. 22, no. 21. 

3 It is noteworthy that Marcus Aurelius in his Meditations (i. 14) couples his 
knowledge of the Stoic and republican heroes Thrasea, Helvidius, Cato, Dion, 
Brutus with his acquisition of the concept of the ideal empire and ideal kingship: 
yvvar Opactav, “EABiAiov, Aiwva, Bpotitov, kai pavtaciav AaPeiv TroArteias 
isovépou, Kat’ lodtnta Kai lonyopiav Kai Tip@ons 
udAiota thy eAevbepiav d&pxopévoov. 
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culty in combining a successful career as secretary to the Emperors 
Nerva and Trajan! with a regular ‘cult’ of the republicans: ‘est omnino 
Capitoni in usu claros viros colere; mirum est qua religione, quo studio 
imagines Brutorum, Cassiorum, Catonum domi, ubi potest, habeat. 
idem clarissimi cuiusque vitam egregiis carminibus exornat.? In so far 
as he did assent, under pressure from Sejanus, to the proscription of 
Cremutius’ works Tiberius, in fact, betrayed the role of the true Roman 
Emperor. As Tacitus comments, it is only foreign tyrants or their 
imitators (externi reges aut qui eadem saevitia usi sunt) who scent treason 
where none exists and censor history books.* 

It is not until the reign of Nero that we find the Emperor in actual 
conflict with philosophers as such. That Stoic political thought had no 
quarrel with monarchy per se has, of course, been long established.s We 
need only recall Seneca’s famous sentence in the De Beneficiis—‘cum 
optimus status civitatis sub rege iusto sit’; his picture of the ideal 
Emperor, the servant and providence of his people, in the Consolatio ad 
Polybium, and his seventy-third letter to Lucilius, in which he rebuts 
with energy the charge that ‘those who have loyally dedicated themselves 
to philosophy are stubborn and rebellious persons, contemptuous of 
magistrates and kings and of those who adminster the state’ ;7 whereas 
the philosopher above all other men gives thanks to the gubernator 
whose administratio and providentia make it possible for him to enjoy a 
tranquil and uninterrupted life of study. ‘From Stoic-Cynic doctrine, 
then,’ writes Dudley,® ‘there was no menace to monarchy, but authority 
must always claim to judge a movement by its fruits and there were at 
the beginning of Nero’s reign those who regarded Philosophy as a 
potential source of danger and there was some opposition to Seneca’s 
acting as tutor to Nero, on the grounds that the Stoic system was most 
unsuitable for the education of princes.’ But if we turn up the passage 
from the De Clementia (ii. 5. 2) quoted in support of this we find that 


' Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, i. 1448. 

2 Pliny, Epp. i. 17. 

3 Loc. cit. 

* Seneca (Consol. ad Marciam 1. 3) mentions the suppression of Cremutius’ 
history and its preservation by Marcia. He does not, however, tell us what the 
charges were which the accusatores brought against Cremutius at Sejanus’ 
instigation. But he says (ibid. 22. 7) that when the accusatores heard of Cremu- 
tius’resolve to starve himself to death they complained to the consuls as though 
he were ‘giving them the slip’ before they could finish the trial. This, coupled 
with Cremutius’ preference for suicide to facing further proceedings, suggests 
that there may have been other charges against him of a more serious kind. 

5 Cf. Dudley, op. cit., p. 129. 

6 ii. 20. 7 i, 8 9. 10. 9 Op. cit., p. 129 f. 
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the objection to the Stoic school is based, not on its subversive tendencies, 
but upon its alleged rigidity and austerity of outlook: ‘scio male audire 
apud imperitos sectam Stoicorum tamquam nimis duram et minime 
principibus regibusque bonum daturam consilium. obicitur enim illi 
quod sapientem negat misereri, negat ignoscere....sed nulla secta 
benignior leniorque est, nulla amantior hominum et communis boni 
attentior’ :' and it is significant that when Rubellius Plautus, the first of 
the Neronian Stoic ‘martyrs’, comes on the scene in A.D. 60, it is just 
this note of old-fashioned austerity which he strikes: ‘ipse placita maio- 
rum colebat, habitu severo, casta et secreta domo’.2 The unfortunate 
concurrence of two omens, held to portend the supersession of Nero by 
Plautus on the imperial throne, drove him into exile; but it was not 
until 62 that Tigellinus, actuated by personal enmity to Plautus, achieved 
his ruin by insinuating that his admiration for the past and Stoic pro- 
fession concealed treasonable and subversive designs: ‘veterum Roma- 
norum imitamenta praeferre, adsumpta etiam Stoicorum adrogantia 
sectaque quae turbidos et negotiorum adpetentis faciat’.s But the fact 
that Rumour had fixed on Plautus as a desirable substitute for Nero is 
no proof that he was implicated in a plot, still less that he was actively 
republican in politics. Once again it is the case of a powerful enemy at 
court playing successfully upon a suspicious Emperor’s personal fears. 
It may well be true that Plautus, no less than ‘Thrasea, Helvidius 
Priscus, Paconius Agrippinus, and the rest, represent a resurgence of the 
old Roman aristocratic spirit which found its true embodiment in Cato’.+ 
But we have no evidence that their ‘essentially Roman tradition’ consti- 
tuted any real political danger to the Principate as such. Boissier is 
surely right, pace Henderson‘ and Dudley,® in describing their opposition 
as being ‘pas tout a fait politique dans son principe, mais plutét morale’.7 
They objected, not to the throne, but to its unworthy and, to conserva- 
tive eyes, ‘un-Roman’ occupant. Nero was notoriously ‘touchy’ where 
his manner of life and artistic interests were concerned ; and, as Boissier 
justly divined, this disapproving attitude ‘était trés désagréable a 
lempereur’. Finally, when in 65 the disapprovers were found to be not 
unconnected with the ringleaders of a really alarming plot against the 
Emperor’s life, outraged vice allied with panic took its revenge on virtue 
discovered in the dubious company of would-be assassins. 

' For dislike of philosophy in court circles cf. Suet. Nero 52: ‘a philosophia 
eum (sc. Neronem) mater avertit monens imperaturo contrariam esse’. 

2 Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 22. 3 Ibid. 57. 

* Dudley, op. cit., p. 128. 


5 Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero, p. 295. 
© Op. cit., p. 128. 7 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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The first Stoic victims of the ‘terror’ unleashed by the conspiracy of 
Piso were Seneca, executed, and Musoriius Rufus, banished. Dudley 
sees two distinct elements in the opposition at this period. On the one 
hand, there were the aristocrats, the more dangerous element, punished 
with death; on the other, the comparatively harmless philosophers, 
punished with exile.‘ But it was not primarily as a ‘prominent Roman 
aristocrat of republican sympathies’ that Seneca was put to death. As 
Tacitus says, Seneca’s connexion with Piso was merely an excuse for 
Nero to get his own back on his one-time tutor, who had first done all he 
could to thwart his tastes and interests (A.D. 54-8), then conformed to 
them, faute de mieux (59-61), then mocked at them (62),3 and finally, 
after undergoing a ‘conversion’, had retired into private life to be a 
standing monument of disapproval and criticism. As for Musonius 
Rufus, he got off with banishment, more, it would seem, because he was 
less personally offensive to Nero than because he was considered to be 
less dangerous than Seneca. Had he not appeared in 62 in the com- 
promising role of philosophic preceptor (doctor sapientiae) to Rubellius 
Rufus ?+ And was he not now accused of stirring up the enthusiasm of 
the youth by his philosophic teaching (studia iuvenum. . . Musonius 
praeceptis sapientiae fovebat) ?5 

Nero’s next victim, C. Cassius Longinus, descended from the ‘tyranni- 
cide’, certainly stood in the direct line of Roman aristocratic tradition. 
But the only charge brought against him was the ‘academic’ one of pre- 
serving and honouring among his family portraits the imago of his 
famous ancestor, inscribed duci partium, a practice now interpreted as 
semina belli civilis et defectionem a domo Caesarum quaesitam ;6 and although 
Suetonius and Dio both state that he was executed,” Tacitus records 
that he was merely exiled to Sardinia.® 

Dudley suggests that the banishment of Annaeus Cornutus, the 
teacher of Lucan,? which took place about this time (65),!° was ‘oc- 
casioned rather by his profession of the intempestiva sapientia of the 
Stoics than by any too outspoken criticism of Nero’s literary abilities’. 
Cornutus does, indeed, seem to have enjoyed a high reputation as a 
teacher of youth (eVAokiotvta ;!2 and Suetonius's 


? Op. cit., p. 128. 2 Ann. xv. 60. 
3 Ibid. xiv. 52. * Ibid. xiv. 59. 
5 Ibid. xv. 71. Cf. Dio 62. 27. 6 Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 7. 


7 Suetonius, Nero 37; Dio, loc. cit. 

8 Ann. xvi. 9. Pomponius (Digest 1. 2. 2, § 52) says that Longinus was recalled 
and died a natural death under Vespasian. 

9% Suetonius, Persius. 10 Dio 62. 29. 

Dp, £32. 12 Dio, loc. cit. 13 Loc. cit. 
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mentions his house as being a centre for philosophers—‘usus est (sc. 
Persius) apud Cornutum duorum convictu doctissimorum et sanctissi- 
morum virorum acriter tunc philosophantium’. On the other hand, 
Nero’s ‘touchiness’ about his poetic and artistic accomplishments must 
not be underrated; and Tacitus,! Suetonius,? and Dio? all describe the 
literary rivalry of Emperor and epic poet. 

Most significant of all for the study of the philosophicopposition under 
Nero are the ‘passions’ of the two ‘arch-martyrs’, Thrasea Paetus and 
Barea Soranus. The assertions of Dio and Tacitus that these worthies 
were done to death simply for what they were,* because they represented 
Virtue Incarnate (virtus ipsa),5 must, of course, be taken with considerable 
reserve. As Dudley points out,® Thrasea, at any rate, made the fullest 
possible use of the one weapon at his disposal, that of non-co-operation 
and abstention from public life—a policy excessively irritating to an 
Emperor with Nero’s ideas and temperament. But no one would suggest 
that Thrasea meant his policy to be construed as criticism of the imperial 
system as such. Further than this, there is not a shred of evidence to 
show that Thrasea was involved in, or supported, any plot to remove 
Nero in favour of someone worthier to represent the Empire. The 
accusations lodged against him can all be traced to outspoken criticism ' 
or undisguised disapproval of Nero’s personal character and conduct. 
In addition to the citing of his well-known acts of protest and abstention 
(secessio), listed by Tacitus,?7 Capito Cossutianus, his accuser and 
personal enemy (iniquus Thraseae), upbraids him for the severity, austeri- 
ty, and implicit rebuking of Nero characteristic of his ‘set’ (sectatores vel 
potius satellites, qui. . . . habitum vultumque eius sectantur, rigidi et tristes, 


1 Ann. xv. 49. 2 Lucan. 3 Loc. cit. 

* Dio 62. 26: aitiav otk Eoxov, Aé Kai TéTE, STI 
foav. 

5 Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 21: ‘Nero virtutem ipsam excindere concupivit interfecto 
Thrasea Paeto et Barea Sorano.’ 

6 Op. cit., p. 131. 

7 Ann. xiii. 49; xiv. 48-9; xvi. 21-2, 28. xiii. 49: Thrasea opposes the 
decree referring to the Syracusan gladiatorial shows and his friends demand an 
explanation (rationem poscentibus amicis) as to why he neglects imperial matters 
and concerns himself with trivialities. xiv. 48-9: Thrasea secures a lighter 
sentence for Antistius, accused of maiestas. xvi. 21-2. 28: Nero is indignant 
with Thrasea for walking out of the Senate House on the occasion of the motion 
about Agrippina, for taking no interest in the Juvenalia, for absenting himself 
when divine honours were voted to Poppaea and for not appearing at her funeral ; 
Capito Cossutianus accuses Thrasea of not taking the statutory oath of allegiance 
at the New Year, of absenting himself from the solemn prayers for the safety of 
the state, of not sacrificing for the Emperor’s health or godlike voice, of not 
having entered the Senate House for three years. 

3871.38, 93 E 
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quo tibi (sc. Neroni) lasciviam exprobrent)' and for adhering to the secta 
which had produced the proverbially severe Stoics Q. Aelius Tubero and 
M. Favonius, veteri quoque reipublicae ingrata nomina ;? while Suetonius 
declares that the root of the trouble was Thrasea’s own ‘sullen and 
schoolmaster-like expression’ (tristior et paedagogi vultus).3 Worse still, 
Thrasea had remained unimpressed by ‘Nero artifex’ (artes sine honore)+ 
and bythe Neronian nova urbs (qui fora theatra templa pro solitudine 
haberet).5 He also championed the Emperor’s detractors (principis 
obtrectatores protegere solitus).6 Given this uncompromising attitude of 
Thrasea, on the one hand, and the fears for his personal safety not un- 
naturally engendered in Nero’s mind by the recent conspiracy, on the 
other, it is only too easy to see how criticism of the Emperor’s person 
could be twisted first into plotting to assassinate Nero in particular and 
then into hostility to the Empire in general. To Thrasea Nero’s incolu- 
mitas is said to be sine cura; he scorns religion and despises the laws 
(spernit religiones, abrogat leges).7 The inevitable consequences of 
a successful attempt on Nero’s life would be civil war (partes et bellum).® 
Thrasea is desciscens.° He is nova cupientibus dux et auctor..° He is to 
Nero as Cato was to Caesar—‘ut quondam C. Caesarem et M. Catonem, 
ita nunc te, Nero, et Thraseam avida discordiarum civitas loquitur.’!! 
Indeed, Thrasea and his followers have actually assumed the role of 
‘liberators’, whose victim is to be, not the tyrant only—they are Brutorum 
aemuli,'2 but the safety and stability of the Empire, on which true liberty, 
that is, freedom and security from civil war, depends (ut imperium ever- 
tant libertatem praeferunt : si perverterint, libertatem ipsam adgredientur).'3 
If Nero is to be murdered in the name of liberty, history will only repeat 
itself and the world will be plunged once again into the tyranny of civil 
war. Thus Thrasea’s son-in-law, Helvidius Priscus, could be described 
as ‘sharing in the same madness’ (in isdem furoribus), his friend Paconius 
Agrippinus as ‘heir to his father’s hostility to Emperors’ (paterni in 


1 Ann. xvi. 22. 2 Ibid. 3 Nero 37. 

* Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 22 

5 Ibid. 28. The use of solitudo here reminds us of the famous epigram of 
Agricola 30: ‘ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.’ 

® Ibid. 28. 7 Ibid. 22. 

8 Ibid. 22. ® Ibid. 28. 10 bid. 22. 

Tbid. 22. 

1 Tbid. 22. The Vindex-Galba denarius of 68-9 with Libertas on the obverse 
and the cap of liberty between two daggers on the reverse (Catalogue of Coins of 
the Roman Empire in the British Museum, vol. i, p. 290, nos. 7, 8, pl. 49, nos. 21, 
22) makes it quite clear that the leaders of the military movement against Nero 
cast themselves for the part of ‘liberators’. 

13 Tbid. 22. 
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principes odii heredem) ;! while Thrasea himself is even accused of hatred 
of the Empire’s greatest achievement, the Roman Peace (pacem illi per 
orbem terrae. . . . displicere?).? 

The main charge against Thrasea’s companion in ‘martyrdom’. 
Barea Soranus, was his compromising friendship with Rubellius Plautus.3 
He had also, as proconsul of Asia, incurred Nero’s displeasure by 
refusing to interfere when the citizens of Pergamon sought forcibly to 
salvage their art-treasures from the clutches of Acratus, the imperial 
freedman sent to requisitionthem.+ The task of distorting this into an act 
of inciting the cities of the province to rebellion presented no difficulty.s 
Barea’s young daughter, Servilia, shared her father’s fate. The foolish 
girl had resorted to magi on her father’s behalf: this was swiftly con- 
strued into an attempt to secure the Emperor’s ruin by incantations and 
spells.® 

Thus the malice and guile of delatores and accusatores, playing on 
Nero’s personal pique and his fears (not unfounded, after 65) for his 
throne and life, had worked up the republican hero-worship and 
criticism of the Emperor’s tastes and morals, characteristic of the Stoic 
circles of the day, into treasonable acts, threatening the safety of Princeps 
and Principate alike. It was the desire to be avenged upon these rascals 
which became, after Nero’s death, the ruling passion of Helvidius 
Priscus, son-in-law of Thrasea and his successor as leader of the philoso- 
phic band. A native of an Italian municipium and a centurion’s son, 
Helvidius was by birth outside the Roman aristocratic tradition. But he 
had as a young man applied his fine intellect to philosophic studies, 
embracing the tenets of the Stoic school; while from his wife’s father he 
imbibed the ‘spirit of liberty’ (libertatem hausit)’ and the cult of the 
republican heroes: 


quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 
Brutorum et Cassi natalibus.® 


In this sense we may accept Dudley’s phrase ‘a genuine republican’? 


1 Tbid. 28. Paconius’ father had suffered under Tiberius (Suetonius, Tib. 61). 

2 Tbid. 28. 

3 Ibid. 23: ‘crimini dabatur amicitia Plauti’; 30: ‘orditurque de amicitia 
Rubelli Plauti’. 

* Ibid. 23. 

5 Ibid. 23: ‘ambitio conciliandae provinciae ad spes novas’; 30: ‘alendo 
seditiones civitatium’. 

® Ibid. 30-2. 

7 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 5. 

8 Juvenal, Sat. v. 36-7. Cf. Tacitus, Hist. iv. 8: ‘constantia fortitudine 
Catonibus et Brutis aequaretur Helvidius’. ® Op. cit:, p..135. 
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as an accurate description of Helvidius as he was at the time when 
Galba recalled him to Rome from the exile to which Nero had consigned 
him on the occasion of Thrasea’s death;! although it was 'Thrasea, not 
Helvidius, as Dudley says, who wrote a book in praise of Cato,? while 
the scholiast’s comment on Juvenal, Sat. v. 36: non aliter quam libero 
civitatis statu egit and his refusal to acknowledge Vespasian’s titles in 
his praetorian edicts are probably to be connected, as we shall see, not 
with his ‘republicanism’, but with something else. As praetor designate 
Helvidius at once assumed a prominent position in the Senate. His first 
act was to impeach Thrasea’s accuser Eprius Marcellus, but owing to a 
split in the Senate he was obliged to drop the impeachment for the time 
being. Next we find him opposing Vitellius to his face in the Senate 
House.* Of Vespasian he seems at first to have approved. On the day 
on which the Senate conferred all imperial powers on Vespasian, 
Helvidius made a speech in the Senate containing compliments suited 
to a good (or new?) Emperor—prompsit sententiam ut honorificam in 
bonum ( or novum?) principem.s He urged that specially selected envoys 
should be dispatched to Vespasian on the ground that this was due to 
the Emperor’s honour (pertineri ad Vespasiani honorem) and to one who 
had been the friend of Thrasea and Soranus (fuisse Vespasiano amicitiam 
cum Thrasea, Sorano).6 That this was no servile flattery on Helvidius’ 
part is proved by his independent line in the debate which immediately 
followed—his proposal that the financial problems should be left to the. 
Senate’s discretion and that the Capitolium should be restored at the 
public expense with assistance from Vespasian.? 

The condemnation of Celer, Soranus’ accuser, early in 70 was the 
signal for a general onslaught on the Neronian delatores® and Helvidius 
returned once more to his attack on Eprius Marcellus.? The great 
majority of senators were for destroying the informers, but a few 
‘obstinate haters’ (pauci et validi pertinacibus odiis) opposed and a fierce 
wrangle ensued in the good old style of republican times. However, at 
the next meeting of the Senate Domitian proposed an amnesty. The 
Senate caved in, abandoning its opportunity, and the prosecutions were 
dropped (patres coeptatam libertatem , postquam obviam itum, omisere).'° 
To Helvidius this was, as Dudley remarks," a crushing blow, pregnant, 

! Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 33-4. 


2 Plutarch, Cato Iun. 37: yap atrtds (sc. Mouvérnios) trepi Tod 
Kértaovos e€éAcoxev, © wdAiota Opactas 


3 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 6. * Ibid. iii. or. 
5 Ibid. iv. 4. ® Ibid. iv. 7. 
7 Ibid. iv. 9. 8 Ibid. iv. 40 ff. 


9 Ibid. iv. 43. Cf. Dial. 5. 6. 10 Tbid. iv. 44. a: (On. cit., p. 295. 
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moreover, with grave psychological consequences. This, rather than the 
day in 69 on which the Senate accepted Vespasian, was his praecipuus 
dies,' the fateful turning-point in his career. It drove him, a disillusioned 
and bitterly disappointed man, from the camp of balanced and rational 
Stoicism, with its approval of good Emperors and its praise for en- 
lightened monarchy, into another, very different, camp, irrationally 
opposed to all monarchs, good and bad indiscriminately, to monarchy 
as such, and, in fact, to all forms of settled and established government. 
That camp was the camp of the Cynics. 

The first encounters known to us between Cynics and Roman 
Emperors date from the reign of Nero. Suetonius tells us? that once 
when Nero was passing along a public street the Cynic Isidorus loudly 
taunted him (clara voce corripuerat) because he was a good singer of the 
ills of Nauplios, but made ill use of his own goods. But the most famous 
of Neronian Cynics was Demetrius, the Cynicae institutionis doctor with 
whom Thrasea was discussing the nature of the soul and the separation 
of spirit and body when he received his sentence, who, together with 
Helvidius Priscus, was present in the ‘martyr’s’ cubiculum at the moment 
of his death. Demetrius’ next appearance, in 70, as the champion of 
Soranus’ accuser Publius Celer, impeached by the Stoic philosopher 
Musonius Rufus, is one of the minor puzzles of Roman imperial history.+ 
Tacitus suggests that he was actuated more by a passion for notoriety 
than by genuine conviction (ambitiosius quam honestius); and we can only 
explain it as a case, possibly, of the proverbial ‘cussedness’ and perver- 
sity of the Cynic extremists, here reacting against the official and 
respectable Stoicism impersonated by Musonius, the defender of 
monarchy.’ Such ‘cussedness’ would, indeed, be all of a piece with 
Demetrius’ conduct in the next and final scene in his career—his 
collision with Vespasian in, or soon after, 71. Dio® tells us that 


‘inasmuch as many others, too, including Demetrius the Cynic, actuated by 
the so-called Stoic principles, were taking advantage of the name of philosophy to 
teach many doctrines inappropriate to the times (oUK émrrtrAeia Tois Trapoon) 
and in this way were subtly corrupting some of their hearers, Mucianus.. . 
inveighed at length against them and persuaded Vespasian to expel all such 
persons from the city, . .. And Vespasian immediately expelled from Rome all 
the philosophers except Musonius; Demetrius and Hostilianus he even 


* Tacitus, Hist. iv. 4. 2 Nero 39. 

3 Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 34-5. Demetrius’ name is actually the last word from 
Tacitus’ pen which has come down to us. 

* Tacitus, Hist. iv. 40. 

5 e.g. Musonius Rufus, Frag. viii. 8. 1. 

® 65. 13. I quote from the translation in the Loeb edition. 
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deported to islands. Hostilianus, although he decidedly would not desist when 
he was told about the sentence of exile (he happened to be conversing with 
somebody), but merely inveighed all the more strongly against monarchy 
(kat& Tijs wovapyias KarTéApayev), nevertheless straightway withdrew. Deme- 
trius, on the contrary, would not yield even then, and Vespasian commanded 
that the message should be given to him: ‘‘You are doing everything to force me 
to kill you, but I do not slay a barking dog (kWva UAoKktoUvTa ot povetia).””’ 

“When the Cynic Demetrius’, writes Suetonius,! ‘met Vespasian abroad 
after being condemned to banishment, and without deigning to rise in his 
presence or to salute him, even snarled out some insult (oblatrantem etiam 
nescio quid), Vespasian merely called him “cur”’.’ 

Such, then, was the Cynic scene during the latter part of Nero’s reign 
and at the beginning of Vespasian’s principate—gratuitous insults 
and abuse directed against the person of the Emperor, contempt for 
authority, anti-monarchical propaganda (this, surely, must be the mean- 
ing of Demetrius’ pseudo-philosophic ‘doctrines inappropriate to the 
times’, in the light of Hostilianus’ explicit attack on monarchy) and the 
‘corrupting’, or stirring up, of popular feeling. We must now return to 
Helvidius Priscus; and we shall find that his recorded actions, subse- 
quent to the failure of his anti-informers campaign, fit into this picture 
extremely well. Suetonius informs us? that 


‘although Helvidius Priscus was the only one who greeted him on his return 
from Syria by his private name “‘Vespasian’’ and moreover in his praetorship 
left the Emperor unhonoured in all his edicts, Vespasian did not show anger 
until by the extravagance of his railing Helvidius had all but degraded him 
(i.e. to the level of an ordinary citizen). But even in his case, although he did 
banish him and later order his death, he was most anxious for any means of 
saving him, and sent messengers to recall those who were to slay him; and he 
would have saved him, but for a false report that Helvidius had actually been 
done to death.’ 


According to Epictetus,3 Vespasian, presumably in order to avoid ‘scenes’ 
and the necessity of taking action in respect of Helvidius’ abuse of him- 
self, begged him to stay away from the Senate House or at any rate to 
hold his tongue there, if come he must. Helvidius, however, refused 
either to stay away or to hold his tongue. Dio describes the situation in 
greater detail.+ 
‘Helvidius Priscus, the son-in-law of Thrasea, had been brought up in the 
doctrines of the Stoics and imitated Thasea’s frankness of speech, sometimes 
unseasonably. He was at the time praetor, and instead of doing aught to 
increase the honour due to the Emperor he would not cease reviling him... . 
Vesp. 13. 
2 Vesp. 15. I quote from the translation in the Loeb edition. 
3 Diss. (ed. Shenkl) i. 2. 19-24. * 66. 12. 
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It became strikingly clear that Vespasian hated Helvidius Priscus, not so 
much on his own account or that of his friends whom the man had abused, as 
because he was a turbulent fellow who cultivated the favour of the rabble 
(TapaycoAns Te hv Kai and was forever denouncing royalty 
and praising democracy. Helvidius’ behaviour, moreover, was consistent with 
this opinion of him; for he banded various men together, as if it were the 
function of philosophy to insult those in power, to stir up the multitudes, to 
overthrow the established order of things and to bring about a revolution. He 
was Thrasea’s son-in-law and affected to emulate his conduct, but he fell far 
short of doing so. For whereas Thrasea, although living in Nero’s time and 
displeased with him, nevertheless had never said or done anything that was 
insulting to him, save merely that he refused to share his practices, Helvidius, 
on the other hand, bore a grudge against Vespasian and would not let him 
alone either in private or public. Thus by his conduct he was courting death 
and by his meddlesome interference he was destined eventually to pay the 
penalty.’ 


So perished Helvidius Priscus at some date between 71 and 75, after 
he had exhausted the patience of the long-suffering Emperor by his 
truly Cynic conduct—by reviling and insulting the imperial person, by 
turbulence, by stirring up the people and by preaching revolution, by 
threatening the existing social order and by abusing monarchy. Dio’s 
verdict that he courted death recalls Demetrius’ love of notoriety; it 
also reminds us of Tacitus’ account of the criticism made of Helvidius 
himself—‘there were some who thought him too greedy for fame and a 
name, that last infirmity of noble minds’ (erant quibus adpetentior famae 
videretur, quando etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae novissima exuitur).* 
Had Tacitus Helvidius Priscus in mind when he wrote his criticism of 
the ‘martyrs’ in Agricola 42: 

‘Agricola neither by intransigence nor by a fatuous parade of liberty invited 
rumour and ruin (non contumacia neque inani tactatione libertatis famam fatum- 
que provocabat). Let those whose pose it is to admire anything forbidden learn 
from him that good men can live even under bad Emperors, and that sub- 
mission and. moderation, if hard work and energy go with them, reach the 
same pinnacle of glory whither so often men have climbed, with no profit to 
the state, by the steep path of a pretentious death (quo plerique per abrupta, 
sed in nullum reipublicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt) . 

We have an echo of this passage in Annaies iv. 20, where Tacitus suggests 
that it is possible to steer a safe and unpretentious course midway 
between grovelling submission and the steep path of intransigence 
(inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme obsequium pergere iter ambitione ac 
periculis vacuum). 

Helvidius Priscus, embittered and disillusioned by the escape of the 

1 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 6. 
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Neronian delatores, had, in fact, ‘gone Cynic’, or, as we should say, 
‘gone left’. ‘At this period’, writes Dudley,' ‘Stoic and Cynic philoso- 
phers were practically indistinguishable, alike in their rationale and their 
propaganda.’ This is only true in the sense that active Stoicism had 
for the time retired, leaving Cynicism in possession of the field. For 
the remainder of Vespasian’s principate all the philosophic activity and 
propaganda, such as they are, are Cynic in character ; and it is tempting to 
guess that the exile of the Stoic Musonius Rufus under Vespasian,? who 
had at first specially exempted him from the general decree banishing 
philosophers,? was due to his evincing some unexpected Cynic symp- 
toms,‘ or at least sympathy for Cynic associates, perhaps accompanied by 
a display of his well-known tactlessness (intempestiva sapientia:5 cf. the 
phrase Tois TapoUo1 of Dio 65. 13). What other motive 
could Vespasian have had for reversing his attitude towards Musonius? 
It must by now be clear that Dudley is inaccurate in stating that ‘from 
Stoic-Cynic (my italics) doctrines there was no menace to monarchy’.® 
The assertion that ‘philosophy ... had never opposed monarchy, but 
only individual monarchs’,’ is true of Stoicism, but not of Cynicism. 
It is, I believe, misleading to speak of ‘Stoic-Cynic (my italics) ideas 
of BaciAsia or kingship’, as both Rostovtzeff® and Dudley? do. If 
Stoicism was pro-kingship, Cynicism was definitely anti-monarchy ; in 
fact it was ‘agin’ ’ all established governments. And herein we have a full 
and sufficient explanation of the philosophic opposition to the kindly, 
beneficent, and essentially untyrannical Vespasian. For Rostovtzeff’s 
ingenious, and, to Dudley, ‘attractive’,!° suggestion that what the 
philosophers under Vespasian objected to was, not the Principate itself, 
but the principle of hereditary succession," there is not a shred of evi- 
dence.!2, Dio (66. 12) does, indeed, associate Vespasian’s well-known 
saying, ‘my successor shall be my son or no one at all’ vids 


' Op. cit., p. 137. 

2 Jerome, s.a. 2095: “Titus Musonium Rufum philosophum de exilio re- 
vocat.’ 3 Dio 66. 13. 

* For the normally non-revolutionary character of Musonius’ teaching see 
M. P. Charlesworth, Five Men, pp. 38 ff. 

5 Tacitus, Hist. iii. 81. 

® Op. cit., p. 129. 

7 Op. cit., p. 140. 

8 Op. cit., p. 110 ff. 

9 Op. cit., p. 154. Dio Chrysostom’s orations tepi Baoileias are surely 
Stoic-Platonic in inspiration. As Dudley himself admits (op. cit., p. 148), 
‘Dio drew on Stoic quite as much as on Cynic ideas and was also influenced by 
Plato and even Aristotle’. Op. cit., p. 135. 


1! Op. cit., p. 114. 2 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, xi, p. 9. 
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AéEeTa1, 7] OUAeis GAAOs), with a ‘scene’ made in the Senate by Helvidius 
Priscus, who reviled the Emperor so virulently that the tribunes had to 
arrest him, while Vespasian himself was overcome with emotion. But 
we need not deduce from this that Helvidius had been abusing heredi- 
tary, as opposed to elective, monarchy. Helvidius had doubtless been 
indulging in a bout of his favourite mud-slinging at the imperial person 
and family: and this may well have had the effect of strengthening Vespa- 
sian’s decision to found a dynasty. Suetonius (Vesp. 25) does not 
connect the saying with Helvidius Priscus at all, but quotes it as illus- 
trating the Emperor’s confidence in his own horoscope and those of his 
family in spite of personal dangers from conspiracies: ‘ut post assiduas 
in se coniurationes ausus sit adfirmare senatui aut filios sibi successuros 
aut neminem.’ Dynastic succession was, in Vespasian’s opinion, the 
only way to secure continuity for the Principate and to avoid a recur- 
rence of the chaos which followed on Nero’s death. As we have seen, the 
Cynics were actively opposed to monarchy as such. They did more than 
‘attack the conventionalities of life and preach a return to nature’:! and, 
again as we have seen, the social aspect of their teaching, arousing the 
feelings of the proletariat, was not peculiar to the street philosophers.? 
It also appealed to the Roman senator, Helvidius Priscus.’ 

It remains to trace briefly the story of ‘dictators’ and philosophers 
after Vespasian’s banishment of the philosophers from Rome and the 
death of Helvidius. In 75 the Jewish princess Berenice was living in ‘ 
Rome as Titus’ mistress. But Titus put her away. ‘For’, says Dio,‘ ‘in 
addition to all the other talk that there was, certain sophistss of the 
Cynic school managed somehow to slip into the city at this time, too; and 
first Diogenes, entering the theatre when it was full, denounced the pair 
in a long, abusive speech, for which he was flogged ; and after him Heras, 
expecting no harsher punishment, gave vent to many senseless yelpings 
in true Cynic fashion (TroAAG kal &toTra KUvNAdv é€éxpayse), and for this he 
was beheaded.’ Diogenes, we observe, was only flogged, for his criticism 
of Titus and Berenice, if impudent, was justifiable. Rostovtzeff states 
that ‘the death penalty imposed on Heras... shows that he attacked 
the Emperor personally’.6 Vespasian, however, as we know from the 
case of Helvidius, did not punish people for personal abuse of himself 
or his friends, but for turbulence and for denouncing monarchy.” Did 
Heras seek to improve the occasion of Titus’ lapse by an anti-monarchi- 
cal sermon? 


' Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 110. 2 Ibid. 3 Dio 66. 12. * Dio 66. 15. 
5 Cf. Dio 67. 12: Métepvov 2é cogiotiy, Sti Kat& Tupdvve eltré GoKadv, 
éctréxteive (sc. Domitian). § Op. cit., p. 519. 7 Dio 66. 12. 
/ 
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Dio informs us! that in 94 Domitian put to death Arulenus Rusticus, 
because he was a philosopher and called Thrasea holy, and Herennius 
Senecio, because in his long career he had stood for no office after his 
quaestorship and had written the biography of Helvidius Priscus. Many 
others also perished as a result of this same charge of philosophizing, 
and all the philosophers who were left in Rome were banished once 
more.? From this we must infer another, earlier, expulsion of the 
philosophers, which Dudley? plausibly connects with the conspiracy of 
Saturninus in 89. With the second expulsion we may associate the 
banishment of Epictetus,‘ the taking of Musonius’ son-in-law the Stoic 
Artemidorus into a kind of ‘protective custody’,5 and the imprisonment 
by senatus consultum and execution of the younger Helvidius Priscus.® 
With the return of ‘terror’ under Domitian we may note the re-emer- 
gence of two characteristic features of the Neronian opposition, non- 
co-operation and hero-worship, though this time, not the republican 
heroes; but the ‘martyrs’ themselves are the objects of veneration. Did 
fear of conspiracy, coupled with resentment at the criticism of himself 
which they implied, cause Domitian, no less than Nero, to interpret 
these features as criminal offences? 

No accounts have come down to us of Cynic action and propaganda in 
Rome in Domitian’s reign. The later fortunes of the Cynics we must 
not attempt to follow here. But we cannot agree with Dudley that in the 
second century ‘there is no sign of any general opposition of the Cynics 
to monarchy’.? We may admit that the authorities for Peregrinus—for 
his subversive activities in Egypt and for his campaign of invective 
against the saintly and benevolent Antoninus Pius in Rome—are not satis- 
factory.’ But it seems unlikely that these tales are totally without founda- 
tion or that Peregrinus was an exceptional and isolated figure. He fits 
into the general Cynic picture, and there is no evidence that Cynicism, 
as distinct from Stoicism, ever made a truce with the imperial system. 

Such is the story of philosophers vis-d-vis totalitarian government in 
the first century of our era. Let us meditate upon it and deduce from it 
such lessons as we may for our own time. 

? Dio 67.13. * Cf. Suetonius, Domit. 10; Tacitus, Agr. 2; Pliny, Epp. vii. 19. 

3 Op. cit., p. 138. * Ibid., p. 139, note 1. 

5 Pliny, Epp. iii. 11. It looks as if Artemidorus had been confined to his house 
near Rome and was ‘under observation’. Pliny lets us know that he went to visit 
the philosopher there at great personal risk, during his praetorship. 

® Tacitus, Agr. 45; Suetonius, Domit. 10: the execution of the younger 


Helvidius is here attributed to his criticism of the Emperor’s matrimonial 
affairs in a stage farce. 7 Op. cit., p. 141. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 141, note 2, 170. The main source, Lucian’s On the Death of 
Peregrinus, is notoriously biased and polemical. 
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WHY LATIN? 


By T. W. MELLUISH 


HEN the twentieth century ushered in the State Secondary 

School its fond foster-parents, gazing with delight on their new 
pet, gave it the only food they knew, an old-fashioned type of mixed 
classical and mathematical biscuits. The puppy was just getting its teeth 
into this when a friend dropping in, himself a bit of an expert, forthwith 
pronounced the food too hard and dry, and substituted a coloured and 
powerfully smelling preparation based on a scientific formula. The 
bewildered hound then transferred his attention to this. Soon, however, 
History came knocking at the door and placed before the dog what was 
pronounced to be the only real canine diet, a large meaty bone. When 
again a dish of Economics was offered, the pup leapt playfully towards 
this, disregarding the French, German, and Spanish recipes which had 
meanwhile been used to tempt the pampered pet. Before long all 
available floor space had been used up with an assortment of pabula 
varia, the dog drifting hopelessly from one plate to another in a vain 
effort to appease all the dog-fanciers. Now the owners are gazing with 
concern at the resultant dog. What promised to be a magnificent 
specimen, the pride of all Crufts, is but a sickly cur, and a martyr to 
chronic belly-ache. 

A state of affairs has in fact been reached which must not and cannot 
last. Among the manifold changes that seem to be imminent, a reform 
of the Secondary School curriculum is overdue. If nothing else, then 
Mr. Butler’s Act will render such changes necessary. How long will 
elapse before the Education proposals will be put into effect it is not 
easy to forecast. When a Pharaoh was on the throne it took but three 
days to bring to fruition the chief butler’s dream. Perhaps, however, it 
is asking too much to expect our Authorities to act with the rapidity 
and energy characteristic of the land of the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 
A decade may therefore pass before the Act becomes action. Neverthe- 
less Classical teachers would do well to be forewarned, to know the 
nature of their ground, and to defend it to the very fifth declension. 

It is true that the hearts of some Latin teachers may have leapt up 
when they beheld that rainbow in the sky, the Norwood Report. Classi- 
cal survivors of the Deluge will be comforted to know that all the time 
the angels have been on their side. They will admire the Committee’s 
opening paragraph, with its defence of tradition. Some may complain 
that Sir Cyril’s jeep, having charged the barbed wire so boldly, picks 
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its way a little too cautiously through the minefield. Others may argue 
that the reference to Greek is tepid. “The Committee hopes that when 
circumstances are favourable an opportunity will be ziven to study Greek 
for as many pupils as can derive real benefit from its study.’! It all sounds 
like an appeal to non-swimmers to bathe in the open air all the year 
round, delivered by a man with a running head cold. Nevertheless, 
even for such wan support as this we must be humbly grateful. 

At no time indeed has the Classical master stood in greater need of 
help. Mars glowers balefully on our studies. The noise of engines of 
war drowns our declensions. The headmaster at his timetable, like some 
poor juggler with too many balls in the air at once, while the European 
orchestra crashes out its chords, is tempted to drop Latin discreetly and 
kick it into the wings. That this is no idle guess may be seen from the 
percentage of candidates taking Latin in London University General 
Schools Examination for the last five years, viz. 30°5, 28-4, 27°5, 26°3, 
25°2. 

What are we to do? Left to itself, the Classical Association will in 
the grand Socratic manner spend the penultimate day of its existence 
discussing the immortality of the Classics. Those who attended the 
April 1943 meeting at Cambridge, and staggered home besotted with the 
heady wine of mutual appreciation, were only too fearful of the benumb- 
ing effect of the resultant kpaimméAn. ASsistant masters and mistresses are 
hardly to be blamed if they cast an occasional rueful backward glance at 
the missing generalship of the classical field. While the ancient universi- 
ties for the most part slumber like the perpetual mountains, and pro- 
fessors, scholars, and men of letters? hibernate in their cocoons, those 
chalky units, the master and the mistress, are within the classroom 
engaged on a campaign in which the total war effort, the tactics, strategy, 
ammunition, supplies, and propaganda become the responsibility of the 
ordinary privates. The barbarians murmur against the Classics, the 
educational pundits of the cheap press splutter noisily, the very Brains 
Trust of the B.B.C. seditiously encourages young rebels to mutiny 
against their grammar. We look in vain for an answering roar from our 
classical big guns. : 

Some such thought as this induced fifty or more Classical teachers to 
meet at Cheltenham in August with brows knit into two mighty marks 
of interrogation. Why? And How? Failing an ex cathedra pronounce- 
ment, they set out to find a common basis of agreement on first principles. 


! The italics are mine. 


? There have been one or two notable exceptions since September 1943, 
when this paper was read to the Kent Branch of the Classical Association. 
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I will endeavour to provide the answer that appeared to emerge to the 
first of these questions. 

It must be obvious to all thoughtful people that now, if ever, our 
Western civilization has to justify itself. While we believe that the 
concepts and the ideals of the Western world have survived the rude 
shock they have but lately received, we are hardly yet in a position to 
know whether our culture has enough vigour to withstand the impact 
of further attacks on its well-being. The European is like a man who 
has come to the cross-roads where the sign-post is lying upon the ground. 
He may know where he wants to go, but unless he also knows where he 
has come from he cannot be sure of putting himself upon the right road. 
Our awareness of our future purpose is inseparable from our knowledge 
of our past origins. Destroy the latter, and the basis of the former is 
gone. The day will soon arrive when we shall celebrate the triumph of 
our Western culture over the barbarism which attacked it. But in the 
hour of our triumph it ill behoves us to forget that we had looked care- 
lessly in the mirrors of time, and had all but forgot what manner of men 
we were. Could we really spare so readily the time we took from our 
studies of our cultural origins? Were the hours stolen from the humani- 
ties so much better spent? Never again so lightly can we afford to 
forget ourselves, our past as well as our future. A poor sort of radical 
indeed is he who would cut himself off from his own roots. 

There will be those who will hasten to agree with us, adding slyly that 
the acceptance of these contentions does not, however, necessarily 
involve the learning of Latin. The mind of antiquity, they will say, may 
be preserved for us in the glass cases of translation and general books on 
Roman life. Such support must indeed be warily accepted—it is a 
Daniean gift—the thin end of the white elephant. Nobody who has any 
real knowledge of Latin believes that the true qualities of the original 
can be transmitted through the medium of a translation. Thought is 
unborn language, even as language is the mother of thought. To know 
the mind of Rome we must know its language. To know our own 
language we must know the language of Rome’s legionaries. This is no 
academic postulate; it is a hard fact whose reality is no less urgent than 
that of the structure of the atom. For our language, past as well as 
present, is the blood-stream of our civilization. Because this is so there 
must always be some to teach Latin, even were the process of such 
reproduction as wasteful as the processes of Nature herself. 

If the informational content of Latin constituted its sole claim to 
inclusion in the curriculum, then Latin might be thought to have no 
better raison d’étre than some other subjects. We have, however, 
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another foot to stamp. The value of any subject may be well measured 
in terms of that which remains when it has all been forgotten. What is 
left when the last blurred conjugation has dissolved into the Limbo of 
childish things put away? I maintain, and I am sure that the experience 
of us all will bear this out, that there is left a habit of thought which is 
so important that it might almost be called one of the props of Demo- 
cracy. That habit of thought consists in an analytical approach to 
language, a feeling for structural order, an ever-growing capacity for 
logical reasoning, and all that measured motion of a mind that swings 
with the precision of a great pendulum from words to ideas and back 
again from ideas to words. Small wonder that the learning of Latin is 
not popular with some sections of the Press! 

Perhaps I may be forgiven a digression if at this point I peep through 
the partition between our classroom and the English class next door. 
Even the best-mannered Classical master can scarce restrain a wry smile 
as he sees the experts sitting weeping amid the desolation they them- 
selves have wrought. The fact is, that having abandoned formal 
grammar, an essential part of linguistic training, the schools are now 
beginning to feel the deleterious effects of an ill-judged decision. Those 
of us who for the past dozen years or so have been struggling with 
generations of ex-elementary schoolchildren to whom the parts of speech 
were as remote and nebulous as the Pleiades, could point exactly to the 
trouble. The Spens Committee, reporting in 1938, said: ‘Experts are 
still at variance and often in direct opposition as to the part the formal 
teaching of grammar and syntax should play at this stage. We do not 
propose to discuss the matter in detail.’ The Norwood Report five years 
later goes one better, for although it complains bitterly of the inability 
of modern youth to understand a passage of English, or to express its 
ideas orally or in writing with precision and clarity, on the question of 
teaching English grammar it maintains a deafening silence. It would 
seem that there is some taboo on the discussion in public of such delicate 
matters as syntax, even though rotten English spreads like a disease 
through the whole educational system. The Latin master can make two 
comments on the unsatisfactory state of English in the Secondary 
Schools. One of them is that the study of English grammar should not 
have been abandoned, either! 

It is essential that we gain from the public a more general recognition 
of the twin claims of Latin, cultural and linguistic. Too often in the past 
our case has gone by default. We must shout from the housetops. When 
out of the post-primary chaos at the fiat of Mr. Butler the separate 
elements begin to emerge, we must stake out a claim in the Grammar 
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Schools. We must insist on an amelioration of our position. For to-day 
the Latin teacher is a veritable toad under the harrow. He teaches in 
the teeth of public criticism. His subject calls for a continuous and 
concentrated effort, not fashionable in these days of the drowsy syrup 
in education, when in order to survive a subject must be interesting, all 
poppy and mandragora. In fact all the influences of our modern civiliza- 
tion run counter to the habits we are endeavouring to inculcate. Latin 
calls for a careful peruser, the cheap press for an unmeditative skipper. 
Indeed the wireless and the cinema tend to supplant the habit of reading 
altogether. Again, although a more difficult language, Latin in the newer 
schools is commonly accorded less time than French. Statistics show 
that although there is a large measure of pre-selection, nevertheless the 
percentage of credits in Latin is lower than in those subjects where there 
is no such preliminary seeding. In these circumstances the unpopularity 
of Latin is less to be wondered at than the comparatively low rate of 
mortality among the Classical Association’s members due to suicide. 

That efforts have been made with success to render Latin more agree- 
able to the tetchy palates of the young will hardly be denied. In this 
respect the authors of Latin for To-day have had a contribution to make. 
At Cheltenham a powerful exposition of the Direct Method was given. 
It may be that the proper way to learn the genitive plural of navis is to 
turn the table upside down. For myself I have never heard the doctrine 
of ‘Work is play’ expounded without being dimly aware of the dangers 
of the converse proposition. Perhaps it would be more candid, certainly 
more heroic, to say—‘Latin is hard work; but nothing that is worth 
having could ever be got without hard work; so open your books at page 
one! ’ 

Not the least of the difficulties of the Latin teacher is the miserably 
inadequate amount of time placed at his disposal. It is the rule to begin 
Latin a year after French. In the four years left the Classical master 
must teach not only translation and composition, but he must give the 
pupils an acquaintance with the work of two classical authors, and 
include a certain amount of Antiquities. He may not infrequently have 
to teach a good deal of elementary English grammar in his brief span. 
It would be interesting to know whether, on the whole, the Four Years’ 
Course has been a success. The percentage of ‘Credits’ in Latin in the 
London University General Schools Examination has remained fairly 
steady in the vicinity of 50 per cent. Yet when it is considered that the 
percentage of credits in schools whose pupils have been studying Latin 
for six or seven years can hardly be less than 70 per cent., it is not 
impossible that a good many schools fall below 50 per cent. Colour is 
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lent to this belief by the Examiners’ Reports, published annually by 
London University. It is a pity that these human documents were not 
published during the drabber days of the war. They are a source of 
recurrent joy to laughter-loving Common Rooms. There is indeed 
undeniable truth in their assertion, for all its wide-eyed innocence, that 
whereas the pupils from good schools were very very good, those from 
the bad were horrid. The difference lies in the length of the course. In 
the Grammar Schools of the future Latin must be given full five years. 

The unrosy prospect of academic reward held out to those who 
embark on a four years’ course in Latin must act as a powerful deterrent 
to those given any choice. Teachers complain that although they pass 
their pupils through a fine hair sieve during the course the remainder 
on the average are no more successful than in those subjects where there 
is little selection. Two sepulchral voices, as if of malignant fairies, haunt 
the Latin cradle, the one whispering, ‘It is two to one that you will never 
finish this course’, the other chiming in antiphonally, ‘And if you do, it 
is two to one that you will get no Credit for it’. The percentage of credits 
(again at London University) for the last five years has been 49°8, 51-4, 
49°3, 50°1, 52°6. The corresponding figures in French have been 
7 per cent. to 8 per cent. higher for every year except last. One should 
be chary of advocating any reduction in the standard of difficulty in 
Latin. Nevertheless, if the universities continue to demand a higher 
standard in Latin (and a fortiori, Greek) than they do in other subjects, 
there is a danger that the subject may die of atrophy. 

The discussions at Cheltenham suggested some dissatisfaction with 
the examinations. My own view is that examiners do not sufficiently 
mind their own business. Grammar, for instance, is not the direct 
concern of the Examining Body. I yield to no man in the value I set 
upon the teaching of formal grammar. I teach it with the primary 
object of enabling my pupils to translate into and out of Latin. The 
results of this work will appear in the English and Latin which it is the 
function of the examiners to examine. They have no right to test my 
processes, which are my own affair. It is rude and suspicious of London 
University to ask my pupils for the genitive of this and the comparative 
of that. It is like buying filleted fish at the fishmonger’s and demanding 
to see the bones. I object to Section A of the London University 
General Schools Examination in Latin on professional grounds. 

The hollow sham of Set Books was deservedly exposed. The practice 
of prescribing books seems to have arisen from the wild-eyed fear of 
some don that pupils may leave school without thoroughly knowing 
some at least of the best literature produced in the language. This, by 
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the way, is a thought which seems to cause no concern at all to the 
teachers of modern languages, who have usually an extra year in which 
to teach a much easier language. The fallacy of the scheme is that the 
book set may be good literature, but by the end of a fourth year the 
candidate is not and never has been capable of translating it. This is 
thoroughly well known to all concerned, yet everybody pretends not to 
know it. The teacher coaxes, jockeys, or bundles a boy through the 
translation during the term. He then relies on the boy in the examina- 
tion remembering (since he cannot translate) what he has been told in 
class. Poetry in these conditions is the very opposite of Wordsworthian 
for it is tranquillity recollected in emotion. In extreme cases the boy 
buys or is handed the crib, closes his eyes for ever on the Latin, and learns 
the whole thing off by heart. If he has a glimmer of intelligence he will 
begin to reel off his (or rather somebody else’s) translation at the right 
place. He will then get full marks. He may go on a line or two too far, 
in which case a mark or two will be deducted. In any case he will emerge 
from his Latin with the triumphant conclusion that it pays to be dis- 
honest. Such a state of affairs must be known to boys, masters, and 
examiners. The surprising thing is that in spite of its total immorality it 
should be continued for want of plain speaking. 

Doubtless the onus now lies upon me to put forward a more construc- 
tive proposal, which I must do at the risk of appearing dogmatic. 
Predictability being the curse of examinations, my own view is that the 
only reasonable test is translation at sight from Latin to English and 
from English to Latin. I suggest that the paper should be a single three- 
hour paper, containing three carefully graded Unseens, a very simple 
piece of Latin so concocted as to test the constructions desired, a piece 
of moderately easy prose, and a piece of verse with copious vocabulary 
assistance. The second part of the paper should be a set of ten sentences 
of graded difficulty to test ability to manipulate constructions. For the 
rest, the syllabus of reading should be left to the independent judgement 
of the teacher. I consider nothing more derogatory to the dignity of our 
calling than that our choice of what we should read should for ever 


be bound within the sometimes very narrow limits of the University’s 
horizon. 


The paper I have sketched should be within the capacity of the 
average candidate. There is no sense in the doctrine of Latin for the 
fewer and fewer. A start might well be made with all the entrants to a 
Grammar School on Latin. Yet no teacher of experience but is aware 
that there are always some skeletons sitting at his board. They sit (poor 


souls!) helpless and drifting in a whirl of unintelligible words and sounds. 
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Moods, tenses, declensions, inflexions wash like a series of breakers over 
their heads, leaving them breathless and gasping. Whatever be the 
cause, whether Nature has endowed them with an imperfect auditory 
memory instead of a good visual memory, or whether some convolution 
of the brain be missing from these unfortunates, it is very certain that 
they will make little progress. They are commonly poor spellers. Ask 
them for the genitive of hic haec hoc, they will produce something that 
looks like one of Swift’s grotesquer fancies. To them the whole of 
Latin syntax appears to be a vast game in which the rules are formulated 
by one’s opponent, who makes them up as he goes along. These will 
after two years abandon the study of Latin. It has been suggested that a 
course of study dealing with the life, society, and history of Rome, 
together with some aspects of Latin in so far as it has direct connexion _ 
with English, might be elaborated for them. But it should be made 
quite clear that this is a very poor second best. For the majority of 
pupils, if they have been rightly placed in the Grammar Schools, the 
Latin course should not be beyond their powers. 

Charters are popular in these days, so that I have ventured to draw 
up a charter for Latin in the schools. It would not be inappropriate if 
the President of the Board of Education were made to sign it by the 
banks of the Tiber. We claim: 

(i) That a course of Latin should be provided in all Grammar 
Schools, which shall be of five years’ duration up to the School 
Leaving Certificate, the time allotted to the study being no less 
than five periods of not less than 45 minutes’ duration. 

(ii) That this course should be taken in the first two years by all 
pupils of the Grammar School, and in the last three years by the 
great majority. 

(iii) That the examination should consist only of translation at sight 
from Latin into English and from English into Latin. 

(iv) That the standard to be reached in Latin to gain a Credit should 
be no higher than that required in other subjects. 

(v) That Latin should be deemed a good and proper qualification 
equivalent with all other subjects for entry into the professions, 
the Services, and commerce. 

To those who object that there is no time for this, we shall reply that 
there is much in the modern curriculum that ought to disappear. The 
moment has come when there must be some cutting-back of the over- 
luxuriant growth to let light into the syllabus. Of course the parrot cry 
of premature specialization will be raised. Few people, however, can 
honestly approve the present methods, few can justify our rank and 
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swollen time-table. The truth is that we are turning out generations of 
dilettantes, men who have dabbled ineffectually in much, men like 
Homer’s comic hero, who knew many works but knew them all badly. 
Our forefathers, it is true, had a smaller range of knowledge, but at least 
they worked harder, and gained in depth what they lacked in breadth. 
Dare we hope aloud that peace will bring retrenchment as well as reform 
to our time-tables? 

As we look about us after the war we shall see symbolized in the ruin 
of our towns the break-up of an age, an age of materialism, greed, and 
disillusionment. The education of the last thirty years, whether it has 
caused this decline or is itself a product of it, has been remarkable for its 
emphasis on the material, and the neglect of the things of the spirit. 
The humanities have been faded out, and simultaneously humanity 
itself has lost some of its radiance. When we build our new habitations 
it will be our part to see that we build for the spirit as well as for the 
flesh, and to plan that our education shall again become a stately 
treasure-house, wherein once more the glories of our Western civiliza- 
tion shall shine with their ancient splendour undiminished. 


LUDUS ELEGIACUS (continued) 


By L. E. EYRES 
19. Snake-bite. 

Crura viro virides viro infecere colubrae; 

Propterea solitis viribus ille caret. 

20. The farmer gets busy. 

Area verratur; tergatur aranea aratro: 

Nunc adolete aras; aret arandus ager. 

21. The Workers’ Educational Association. 

His operis opus est libris: opera omnia Livi 

Quaerunt: dives opum tu, precor, adfer opem. 

22. A public nuisance. 


Galba truci lituo conterret litora; litem 
Intendam: Galbae littera tristis erit. 


23. The King’s Physician speaks. 
Per latus exacto lato dolet ense Latinus: 
Fer laticem: sordes vulnere taetra latet. 


24. The gourmet. 
Haec ovis est Ovidi: gallinae vescitur ovis: 
Cum dabit ova gregi pastor, ovabit ovis. 
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By M. PLATNAUER 
HESE few inconsequent notes have no excuse but the amusement 
their composition gave to the author. If they are of interest to a 
handful of readers the frivolous use in wartime of some horae subsecivae 
may be justified. 

How fond Ovid is of using res in a personal sense! Augustus is ad- 
dressed (Ars am. 1. 213) as pulcherrime rerum and Heracles (Her. 9. 107) 
as maxime rerum. In Fast. 1. 103 Chaos says somewhat comically 
referring to himself sum res prisca: ‘I’m an old thing’. Indeed Ovid is 
much given to the use of substantives with unusual meanings. Here are 
some examples: alea grandis inest (Ars am. 1. 376) ‘there is great danger’ ; 
discrimen=the parting of the hair (Ars am. 2. 303); color=a good com- 
plexion (cui color est, umero saepe patente cubet, Ars am. 2. 504. Did he 
borrow this from Vergil’s nimium ne crede colori?). Elsewhere Ovid uses 
color=style; cf. Trist. 1. 1. 61, ipso noscere colore’, ‘your very style will 
bring you recognition’. In Ars am. 3. 172 a woman is asked quis furor est 
census corpore ferre suos, ‘why she wears her fortune on her back’—an 
expression of which he may have been reminded by Propertius’ matrona 
incedit census induta nepotum (3.13. 11). What is the Latin for ‘dimples’? 
Ovid uses lacunae (Ars am. 3. 283 parvaeque utrimque lacunae), whereas 
Martial borrows the Greek word yeAacivoi (Mart. 7. 25. 6 nec grata est 
facies cui gelasinus abest). No doubt ‘inspiration’ might be expressed in 
Latin in many ways; Ovid uses pectus—aspicies quantum dederis mihi 
pectoris, he cries to Augustus at Trist. 2. 561. There seems at first sight 
little connexion between pecten and elegiac verse ; yet at Fast. 2. 121 Ovid 
writes canimus . . . alterno pectine=‘I write in elegiacs’. In Fast. 5. 270 
there occurs the word nebulae in the sense of the scum on wine—a use 
not noticed in Lewis and Short. Fatum=the evil genius (Fast. 5. 389 
Troiae duo fata, of Heracles and Achilles) is not specifically Ovidian, for 
Cicero can write (pro Sest. § 93) duo illa reipublicae paene fata, Gabinium 
et Pisonem. For conditor = annalist cf. Fast. 6.21 where Ovid calls him- 
self Romani conditor anni; and three lines below he says it is his job 
condere festa, ‘to catalogue the festivals’. When at the beginning of Book 
6 of the Fasti Juno tells the poet that the word June derives from her 
name she adds Saturni sors ego prima fui, ‘ I was the first offspring of 
Saturn’. Some of Ovid’s usages have an oddly modern ring about them; 
si satis oris habes (Trist. 1. 1. 113), ‘if you have enough cheek’; scaena 
manet dotes grandis, amice, tuas (Trist. 1. 9. 21), ‘a mighty stage awaits 
thy gifts—and observe (Fast. 4.866) professae = meretrices. 
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But if Ovid at times strains the meaning of substantives, still more 
does he strain that of verbs: we find ponere=to make a statue of (si 
Venerem Cous nusquam posuisset Apelles, Ars am. 3. 401)—but cf. Hor. 
Carm. 4. 8. 8., sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum; perarare tabellas 
(ib. 485)=scribere; excutere=to scan (excutiasque oculis otia nostra tuis, 
‘scan my idle verses’, Trist. 2. 224—where, too, the concrete use of ofia is 
worthy of note). The mention of excutere puts one in mind of Vergil’s 
curious crinemque flagrantem | excutere (Aen. 2. 285, 6)=‘to shake the 
flame out of the hair’, which inversion finds a parallel in Ars am. 3. 224 
madidas exprimit imbre comas. Readers of Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights may remember how Colonel Geraldine for the comfort of the 
unhappy Mr. Malthus ‘filled some of it [the champagne] into a glass’. 
Ovid has some odd uses of teneo: vix mea Musa tenet quin . . . nominet 
(Trist. 6. 9. 25), ‘scarce refrains from naming’; Hesperiam .. . tenet 
(Fast. 1. 498), Ausoniamque tenet (Fast. 4. 290), ‘reaches’. This use is 
also Livian. Two quasi-modernisms may be observed in animam tenere 
(Fast. 1. 425)=to hold one’s breath, and tenere linguam (Fast. 2. 602)= 
to hold one’s tongue. To chop wood is in Ovid (Fast. 2. 647) ligna 
minuere, or comminuere (Fast. 5. 508). A strange use of premo is to be 
found in Fast. 3. 852 hic (=sol) here Phrixeae vellera pressit ovis, Ovid’s 
way of saying that ‘yesterday the sun entered Aries’. The Romans felt 
strongly and, considering the traffic of Rome, not unnaturally that if 
two people were walking along a street it was better to be on the inside 
than the outside. Hence the phrases latus claudere or tegere alicui, meaning 
originally ‘to walk on the outside of’ and then ‘to cede the place of 
honour to’. There is a case of the latter in Fast. 5. 21, nec latus Oceano 
quisquam deus advena clausit, and below (1. 68) we find ibat et exterior si 
comes unus erat (cf. Hor. Sat. 2: 5. 16 comes exterior). There is a strange 
use of tangor in this same book of the Fasti (Il. 73, 4): hinc sua maiores 
tribuisse vocabula Maio tangor=‘I am inclined to think that for this 
reason our ancestors gave ...’. For fingere=to chafe see Fast. 5. 409: 
saepe manus aegras manibus fingebat amicis; and for figurare=to meta- 
morphize, Fast. 6. 142: neniaque in volucres Marsa figurat anus, ‘Mar- 
sian incantations change hags into birds’. 

Another peculiarity of Ovid is his fondness for the combination of 
adjectives and prepositions. This is so common as scarcely to need 
illustration, but the following are perhaps rather striking: pallidus in 
Side silvis errabat Orion (Ars am. 1. 731), ‘Orion wandered in the woods 
in love with Side’. (As one might expect, synonyms for ‘being in love 
with’ are rife in Ovid. A striking one is suspirare in with the ablative 
(Fast. 1. 417; perhaps borrowed from Catullus (64. 98) ‘puellam |... in 
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flavo . . . hospite suspirantem).) Then we find (Trist. 2. 472) ad nostros 
non leve crimen avos=‘in the judgement of our grandfathers’. Ingeniosus 
=‘with a talent for’ Ovid uses both with im (tuasque | Aeacus in poenas 
ingeniosus erit, Ibis 187, 8) and ad (Autolycus furtum ingeniosus ad omne, 
Met. 11. 313). He also uses it with the dative, e.g. of the parrot (Am. 2. 
6. 18) who had a voice mutandis ingeniosa sonis. So too with the similarly 
formed adjectives officiosus (stella . . . in cunas officiosa Fovis, Fast. 5. 112) 
and invidiosus (hic honor in nobis invidiosus erit? ‘shall this honour be 
grudged to me?’). For dignus in=‘suitable for’ cf. Fast. 1. 401 dignum 
nemus in convivia, with which may be compared such phrases as armillas 
non illa ad bracchia factas (Fast. 2.323), ‘bracelets not made for such arms 
as those’. We find, too, such expressions as ad rigidos prompta[que] 
lingua senes (Fast. 4. 310), ‘a tongue impertinent to...’, and, only two 
lines below this, in vitium credula=‘quick to believe something wrong’. 

Other curious uses of prepositions, with or without verbs, are: ire 
per exemplum alicuius=to imitate (Ars am. 3. 87 Ite per exemplum... 
dearum—compare on the other hand Trist. 5. 3. 27 exemplis ire deorum= 
‘to make comparison with the gods’); facere ad=to become, suit (rather 
like the common cadere in), as at Trist. 1. 10. 44 non facit ad nostras hostia 
maior opes; non est in medico semper relevetur ut aeger (Pont. 1. 3. 17)= 
‘the doctor cannot always cure the sick’; ecguid in officio torus est socialis? 
(Fast. 2. 729), ‘do our wives remain faithful?’ (This use of ecquid seems 
particularly Ovidian. The poet even uses it in indirect questions as in 
Pont. 2. 9.75 ecquid praeterea peccarim quaerere noli); in lacrimas cognite, 
Bacche, meas (Fast. 3. 482), ‘known to my cost’; ingue suo pretio ruga 
senilis erat (Fast. 5. 58), “was honoured’ ; vox erat in cursu (Fast. 5. 245), 
‘she was still speaking’; in spe vitis erat (ib. 323), ‘there was hope of a 
good vintage’; in cura nominis huius eram (Fast. 6. 12), ‘I was pondering 
over this word’; populum digessit ab annis | Romulus (ib. 83),‘ classed 
according to age’; momen ab exequiis quod dare fama solet (Trist. 4. 10. 
122)=after death. Ovid who, like other Roman poets (and how unlike, 
say, Apollonius!), avoided adverbs, often uses prepositions with adjec- 
tives in their place: e.g. ex facili (Ars am. 1. 356), ex difficili (Fast. 5.350), 
e duro (Ars am. 3. 476)—sometimes a bare modal ablative as liquido 
(Fast. 5. 2). But he allows himself some adverbs in é, to wit tarde, rigide, 
parce, adsidue. 

The use of the genitive with adjectives is common enough in Silver 
Latin, but Ovid has many striking anticipations of it: e.g. fugax rerum 
(Trist. 3. 2. 9; cf. 4. 10. 35 fugax ambitionis), scita lyrae (Fast. 5. 54), 
manifesta doloris (ib. 313), ‘obviously indignant’ (had Tacitus this in 
mind when he wrote (Amn. 12. 51) spirans et vitae mantfesta?), metuentius 
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(ingenium) numinis (Fast. 6. 259), ‘more reverent towards the gods’, dubius 
mentis (causa . . . dubium me mentis habet, ib. 572). A strange use of the 
partitive genitive may be mentioned here: soporis idem (=eundem 
soporem), Fast. 2. 334, and turbae . . . idem (=eandem turbam), Fast. 5. 
108. 

But if in these uses Ovid looked forward to Silver Latin, there is 
another idiom in which he looks forward to the Romance languages. 
This is his use of de as though it were the French ‘de’. Instances are so 
numerous that I will give only a few exempli gratia: pars . . . de gurgite 
parva (Trist. 2. 101), viscera...de... bove (Fast. 3.'732), de pane monili- 
bus, ‘with necklaces of loaves’ (Fast. 6. 347), quantum de bello dicitur esse 
super?—a question that, mutatis mutandis, we are all asking now. 

I have noted little that is particularly strange in Ovid’s use of adjec- 
tives. He rarely indulges in anything as bold even as aper. . . . fulmineo 
ore (Fast. 2. 231), though he not infrequently uses more ordinary 
adjectives in odd senses. For instance he can write (Ars am. 2. 507) sed 
neque declament medio sermone diserti, where medio=second-rate; and at 
Trist. 1. 1. 88 he has media plebs=ordinary folk. Verus is another adjec- 
tive which Ovid uses in a slightly unusual way: at Ars am. 3. 61 we find 
dum licet et veros etiamnum degitis annos, | ludite, where veros annos means 
‘years that are really and truly years’, i.e.‘the years of your youth’. 
There is a parallel to this at Ars am. 1. 62, vera puella, ‘a girl who is really 
a girl’, i.e. ‘a young girl’. There is a curious pejorative use of vivax in 
Fast. 2. 625: cui pater est vivax, where the adjective clearly means ‘who, 
in his son’s opinion, lives too long’. (Had Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit been a 
Latinist he would have applied the epithet to poor old Mr. Anthony.) 
Proper names which are in origin adjectival are often punned upon, as 
at Fast. 2. 837 Brutus . . . animo sua nomina fallit, ‘Brutus by his courage 
falsifies his name (brutus)’. There is a pretty use of alter at Fast. 5. 226, 
where Ovid cries to Narcissus infelix, quod non alter et alter eras. A 
curiously modern use of nudus may be seen in Trist. 2. 408, where the 
poet writes vix ... meus capiet nomina nuda liber, ‘my book will scarce 
hold the bare names’. 

Besides the adjectival, modernisms of all sorts abound. I-may cite 
such phrases as quantum ad Peirithoum (Ars am. 1. 744), ‘as far as P. is 
concerned’ (cf. Ars am. 3. 35 quantum in te, .. . pavit, ‘for all you cared 
... She (might have) fed’, and the Greek as y’ érri with the accusative) ; 
sensus amissi (Trist. 6. 12. 18),‘a sense of loss’; est aliquid magnis crimen 
abesse malis (Fast. 1. 484), ‘it is something that ...’; non est auxilium 
flere (Fast. 6. 444), ‘there’s no use in crying’. 

Let me end with a few completely disiecta membra. Qua=quomodo; a 
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rare use, but see Ars am. 1. 285 Myrrha patrem, sed non qua filia debet, 
amavit; Ars am. 2. 43 ingenium mala saepe movent, ‘necessity is the 
mother of invention’; for what is almost beyond belief, credibili maiora 
(Trist. 1. 5. 49) and, parenthetically, fide maius (Fast. 2. 113). Can we 
see the origin of the urbe et orbe jingle in Fast. 2. 684 Romanae spatium 
est urbis et orbis idem? For a fine specimen of what grammarians have 
called ‘the participle of implied predication’ see Fast. 3. 439 post ausos 
caelum adfectare Gigantes, ‘after the Giants’ attempt on heaven’. And 
for an instance of that ‘snappiness’ which as verse writers we were all in 
our youth taught to emulate can you beat Flora’s couplet (Fast. 5. 201, 2) 
ver erat; errabam: Zephyrus conspexit ; abibam. | insequitur ; fugio. fortior. 
ille fuit? Poor Flora! Later in this same book the old man Hyrieus in- 
vites the three disguised deities, Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, into 
his cottage. Ovid wishes to express the fact that the welcome was a 
sincere one and does so in four words—addidit et vultum verbis (503, 
4), ‘he looked, as well as spoke, an invitation’. Finally: we find at Trist. 
2. 533 the couplet et tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos auctor | contulit in 
Tyrios arma virumque toros. Does not this suggest that the old view 
that the Aeneid started arma virumque . . . and not ille ego . . . is, despite 
Servius and Donatus and all the rest of them, the right one? 


LUDUS ELEGIACUS (continued) 
By L. E. EYRES 


25. The grass widower. 
Cum mare cur Mario comite ad mare pergere certum est? 
Lippa marita; oculis aura marina nocet. 


26. Trouble in the vineyard. 


Heu, morsu vitiat vitrici, mea vita, vitellus 
Vites: ut vitem tristia damna, fuga. 


27. The price of freedom. 
Servus ait Libycus: ‘librabo liba librosque 
Si libet, in naso: liber abire sinar?’ 


28. The cave-man’s advice. 


Tene tener tenui calamo sic corda Cupido 
Vulnerat? ad Lalagen tende, tenaxque tene. 


29. The butt of malmsey. 
Heu, cecidit princeps, nemoque homicida cecidit : 
In vini temere decidit ipse cadum. 


he: 
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SPOKEN GREEK 


By w. R. LOADER 


T has been suggested that there is less difference between ancient 

Greek and modern Greek than between present-day English and 
Chaucer’s language. The suggestion is somewhat questionable. Broadly 
speaking, apart from dialects and local variations, there are presently 
three languages in Greece, the Kathareuousa, the Demotiki, and the 
popular newspaper language, which is a blend of the two. 

The Kathareuousa is the official and formal language, used in Govern- 
ment publications and statements, business correspondence, non- 
fictional books and treatises, law courts, University lectures, and in 
formal conversation. And although its grammatical structure is analytic 
as opposed to the synthesis of ancient Greek (a change which constitutes 
the main difference between classical and modern Greek, as it does 
between other modern and ancient languages), in the Kathareuousa the 
most strenuous attempt has been made to maintain the accidence and 
vocabulary of the ancient language. 

Words are declined and verbs conjugated (without some of their more 
difficult and less used moods and tenses) as in Attic Greek, pronouns 
and prepositions and the cases governed by them are the same, and while, 
’ naturally, many terms which describe things known only to the modern 
world are not to be found in Liddell and Scott, they are generally 
legitimate and intelligible compounds of words which are to be found in 
Liddell and Scott. *AepotrAdvov for aeroplane, éepdotatov for balloon, 
are instances whichcome easilytomind. Needless to say the huge scientific 
vocabulary built up in western Europe from combinations of Greek and 
Latin words has been readily translated to modern Greek use. 

The following examples of official Greek may help to give point to 
theabovestatement. First is an extract from the 54th communiqué issued 
by the High Command during the Greek-Italian war: 


‘H Ap&ois cepotropias Kai voon 
AeuTiKév Tapa Ta KaTAPAV] EpUBpoU oTaU- 
po. “H tyetépa depotropia EApacev émituyds, BouPapAicaca otpatic- 
TIKOUS OTOXOUS. 


Secondly, here is the Greek rendering of Article 8, par. 5 (1), of the 
International Regulations concerning Radiocommunication. 


Td péyiotov Tis loxvos, Av v& oi EpaciTex- 
vikol Kad of TreipaporiKol EvAlapeEpo- 
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XEIPIOTHv Kai Spav Ug’ ods Aéov oi Va Epyacbdor. 


(In view of the technical nature of the second quotation, perhaps a transla- 
tion will be found useful. “The maximum power which amateur and private 
experimental stations can use is defined by the Administrations concerned, 
taking into account the technical ability of the operators and the conditions 
under which the said stations must work.’) 


Any difficulty which a classical scholar has in understanding these 
passages probably arises more from the ideas involved than from the 
language. Once he can become accustomed to the notion of modern 
technicalities being clothed in something like the chiton, he will find the 
Kathareuousa an easy enough language to read. The official ‘purified’ 
language of Greece does indeed bear a striking resemblance to the tongue 
spoken in Periclean Athens. But what of Demotic Greek? 

The Demotiki is the language of conversation, of song (both of folk- 
songs and modern dance tunes), of popular novels and periodicals, and 
the spoken language of trade and business. And not only is it a tongue 
different in character and structure from ancient Greek, but it can 
almost be regarded as a language separate from its contemporary, the 
Kathareuousa. Here are two examples. The first is taken from the 
‘Advice to Correspondents’ column of the periodical Mtrouxéto, and refers 
to the Comforts for the Forces Fund organized by the Greek Govern- 
ment during the war between Greece and Italy. 


MovTéAAo yic KOUKOUAG Adcape CE TPOTyOUEVO MUAAO, Spoos Ti 
ypager TS UTroupyeio; KaAtoes kai povov KdAtoes! ‘OAnyies 
TAey WE AVO BeAdves O& Adcouue éoeis Ev TH 
6,71 Exete Kai 6,11 Eépete. “OAc elvan evtrpdoAekta. 


“We gave the pattern for a Balaclava helmet in our previous issue ; but have 
you seen what the Ministry writes? Socks and socks only! We shall give 
instructions next for knitting socks on two needles. In the meantime, just 
keep on knitting what you’ve begun, and what you know. Everything is 
welcome.’ 


And this is the first stanza of one of the many satirical songs which 
lampooned Mussolini after the abortive Italian attempt to invade the 
Epirus. 

6 Ntowtoe TH oTOAt Tou 
Kai th TH WHAT Tou 
M’ Ta 
Kai pia voyta pe 
Ti “EAAGAa tré&pet, 
Bpét tov mouKapa. 


a 


Aw 
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(‘The Duce puts on his uniform, and his high cap with all the feathers. 
Then one moonlit night he goes off to take Greece, the poor fool.’) 

The translation of either of these two passages would be quite a head- 
ache for a classic, and the reasons given below show why. (No account 
is taken of differences in pronunciation, nor, more especially, of the vast 
difference between the pronunciation of Greek as it is taught in English 
schools and as it is spoken, say, in the island of Syra. This, by the way, 
constitutes a major difficulty for the Englishman who learns modern 
Greek. He must become accustomed to hearing and speaking a language 
which he has normally only read and written, and he must radically 
alter his way of pronouncing that language. The gibes of nineteenth- 
century Greek satirists at the Erasmian pronunciation of Greek are an 
unflattering comment on the inability of the English to change their 
classical ideas.) 

Here, more precisely, are some of the respects in which the Demotiki 
differs from ancient Greek. Grammatically the language has not only 
been simplified, but also transformed in many ways. Much of the 
morphology is not recognizable—verb endings have been changed and 
standardized, auxiliary verbs have been introduced to form Future, 
Perfect, and Pluperfect, the Aorist is in a new form, Optative has dis- 
appeared and Conditional taken its place, while all anomalous forms are 
systematically avoided. The declensions are abbreviated and standard- 


’ ized, genitive being used infrequently and dative rarely, except in 


certain set phrases. In fact modern Greek nouns very often seem to be 
used in one case only, that is in the accusative. ~ 

The use of prepositions has been correspondingly simplified—eis (cé), 
Aia (yi), ye, and dard, all customarily governing the accusative, are those 
chiefly encountered. There is no complicated syntax, sentences being 
arranged +paratactically. In colloquial conversation, for all practical 
purposes, a sentence consists of a number of phrases strung together 
with conjunctions. All these points, and many more, together with 
suitable examples, are to be found in modern Greek grammars, especially 
in those which treat of the modern language on a basis of comparison 
with the ancient. 

What does require treatment in a fuller and more exemplary way is 
the great difference in vocabulary between Demotiki and Kathareuousa, 
a difference which never seems to be given its due prominence in 
grammars and lexicons. Even those dictionaries which do parallel the 
two forms tend to shrug off the Demotic word because it is popular, and 
because purists think its occurrence regrettable. But no matter what the 
purists think, in 95 per cent. of cases where Greek is being spoken by 
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ordinary people, the ‘polite’ word will be ignored in favour of its popular 
equivalent, where, indeed, the ‘polite’ word is known at all. One cannot 
hope to understand and speak Greek fluently outside of an Athenian 
salon unless one is well grounded in Demotic vocabulary. 

The invasions and occupations which Greece has suffered since the 
fall of the Byzantine Empire have left ineradicable traces on her speech. 
Turkey, naturally, has exercised a considerable influence. Greek is rich 
in Turkish words, although this foreign element tends to predominate 
more in the speech of those islands which were not freed from Turkey 
until 1912. Ordinarily, when a Greek wishes to say ‘How d’you do’ to a 
friend, he does not say 14s eloa, but asks Té xauTra&pia; or, if he wishes to 
curse him, he may use a Turkish term of contempt, such as pouxapa in the 
verse quoted above. That is, if he does not resort to the rich store of 
native Greek blasphemy. When he calls at the butcher’s he visits the 
xaodarns, where he may buy mutton from a sheep herded by a tootravng. 
The mutton could be carried home in a tooBdA1 (sack). But it is when 
the Greek takes his mutton into the kitchen that he really treads on 
Turkish territory. For Greek cuisine is Turkish, and culinary terms are 
Turkish to a considerable degree. Here is a short list of popular dishes, 
in which both the thing and the name are of Turkish origin. 


GKOPAGAIG beetroot with garlic sauce 
stew 

TAAL savoury rice, pilaff 
yioxvi stewed cod 

VTOAWaAEs stuffed peppers or tomatoes 
TASTE tripe soup 

KepTeAes meat and onion balls 
hors d’ceuvres 

chops 

XOABas a Turkish sweetmeat 
KaTaigr strips of wheat baked in butter and sugar 
Turkish delight 


Apart from the Turkish element the classic will meet one or two 
other strange words in the kitchen. Fish is not iy6us, but wap1; water is 
not UAwp but vepd; and bread is not dptos but yooui. A story concerning 
the two words for bread illustrates the gulf between popular and formal 
Greek. A Greek Third Engineer was listing the rations legally allotted 
to Greek seamen by the Ministry of Marine. “kai x&6e &vOpwrros”’, he 
said, “v& G&ptos tpeis (or something like that) EBAoudAa, 
G&ptos, AnAaAr, youl.” He felt it necessary to explain to his colleagues 
that &ptos was a fancy word for bread. 


| 
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Italian probably exceeds Turkish in its influence on Demotic, perhaps 
because the Venetians who occupied the Morea and the western islands 
had more to teach their Greek subjects than had the Turks. The 
Venetians being great seamen and merchants, we should expect, and do 
indeed find, that nautical terms are largely Italian, while business © 
expressions show many traces of Italian influence. 

On board Greek ships the terminology is roughly as follows. Deck 
terms are mainly of Italian origin, with a sprinkling of Greek and 
English words, while engine-room words are half Greek and _ half 
English. And this situation obtains, it must be remembered, despite 
the fact that there is a complete Greek vocabulary of seamanship, and a 
not inconsiderable vocabulary of navigation dating from Homer’s time. 
Some examples. Kap&Pi (trAciov) is ship; is steam- 
ship; KouBépta (KaTé&otpwya) is deck, &pBoupa (iotds) is mast; &p- 
Boupétta is top-mast, and KapivéAa or Tomiviépi is 
funnel. gotvto! means ‘let go the anchor! Pippa! ‘weigh anchor’, io 
or fjoa (or however one feels inclined to spell it) ‘heave away’, and 
Acoxa ‘let go!’ Not to weary the reader with too many examples, here 


are the principal points of the compass in English, Kathareuousa, and 
Demotiki: 


North Boppa&s Tpapouvtava 
North-east Méons Tpéyo 

East AcBavte 
South-east EWpos LopaKo 
South Nétos *Ootpia 
South-west Aiy Tapytrijs 
West Zépupos Tlouvévtes 
North-west Zkipov Matiiotpos 


And, finally, among engine-room terms an Englishman would quickly 
recognize the following: TO Td&vKi, TO KpdvKI, TO PeyouAaTwp, and 
Th 

Nor are these the only foreign influences on Demotic Greek. In the 

fashion world French is well represented, and American, naturally, in 
’ the cinema. So one could go on almost indefinitely. But foreign words 
are not the only vocabulary difficulties which confront a classic who is 
learning modern Greek. He has to contend with a great many words of 
Greek origin which, through abbreviation or alteration of prefix or 
suffix, have become unrecognizable. 

“Wodyv, for example, is easily intelligible ; isoav equally so? “WpoAdyiov 
could be construed by a schoolboy; it is doubtful whether poAdi could. 
Similarly with &PdéAAw and ékBaiveo when they become PydAAw and 
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Byaives. Simplified verbs must be almost learnt 
or Thyaive (‘to go’). And then there is 
the transference of meaning from one word to another; we are accustomed 
to Tro1é) meaning ‘I make’, but not to k&yveo fulfilling all the meanings of 
the English verbs ‘I do’ and ‘I make’. ypdopai is very rarely used, even 
in Kathareuousa—the word has become ypnoworroié, ‘to make use of’. 
The names of all the colours are entirely different from their classical 
equivalents, as are the words for natural states, such as hot, cold, wet, dry. 
Nor is the matter simplified by the existence of many diminutive forms; 
kOpn masquerades as kopito1, ‘Exatepivn as KativotAa. It is unnecessary 
to go on further; anyone who begins to learn modern Greek will find 
other difficulties soon enough. Here is a quotation which features some 
of them; it is taken from the memoirs of the Greek Prince Christopher: 


yuvaixa pou Ki’ trhyyape oTd AovAivo yi& Tous yapous Tis avn wias 
you Mapivas Kai AoUKos Kévt, kai TOU 
Mrrovyxivyap. Elya évvéx SAOKANPa xpdovia va od 
GAAwv TroU GAAoTE QUPANY otis 
Aiaqopes aifovces Kal trou éxeivn 
Bacidiooa *AA&Eavapa. 


(‘My wife and I went to London for the wedding of my niece Marina and 
the Duke of Kent, and we stayed at Buckingham Palace. It was nine years 
since I had been in that magnificent palace. There was nothing left of the piles 
of bibelots and other knick-knacks which had formerly been heaped higgledy- 


piggledy in all the different rooms, and which that unlucky Queen Alexandra 
used to like so much.”’) 


There can be no doubt that anyone who .undertakes a study of 
Demotic Greek must conclude that it is a language very dissimilar from 
ancient Greek, and, if such comparisons are admissible, far more differ- 
ent from ancient Greek than is modern English from Chaucerian English. 
On the other hand, the Kathareuousa is not so unlike the old language, 
since similarity has been artificially induced and maintained. But the 
Kathareuousa is not the everyday language of the people. Greece is not 
a land of university professors, government officials, and business - 
magnates, but of peasants, small merchants, and sailors. 

The opinion has been ventured in some quarters in England that the 
Kathareuousa is gradually supplanting the Demotiki in accordance with 
the set policy of the Greek Government. This is definitely not, never 
has been, and very likely never will be the case. The campaign for the 
‘purifying’ and ‘Hellenizing’ the Greek language is not a recent innova- 
tion. It began not long after the War of Independence and was already 
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in full swing by the time of George I’s reign. And so far as concerns 
official, written Greek, the campaign has been most successful. But it 
has entirely failed, if indeed it ever tried, to touch the everyday life and 
speech of Greece. Even a Greek educated at a gymnasium is bilingual ; 
in his correspondence, and in conversation with a stranger of equal rank, 
he uses the ‘polite’ language and the formal éocie. But when conversing 
with his intimates and with strangers whom he regards as inferiors, then 
he speaks Demotic and uses éov. 

As for those who were not educated beyond the level of the Public 
Schools, and they form a majority of the population, they habitually use 
Demotic for all purposes, and many quite literally have difficulty in 
understanding the Kathareuousa. Here isa story to illustrate the point. 

As has already been said, nautical Greek has a vocabulary of its own, 
consisting chiefly of foreign words. That is, nautical Greek as spoken in 
the Mercantile Marine. In the Royal Hellenic Navy the Kathareuousa 
holds sway—all orders are given, all requests made, in ‘Hellenic’ Greek, 
and the language of the waterfront is studiously banned. Consider, then, 
the plight of a seaman inducted into the Navy from the Merchant 
Service. He has been accustomed to speaking in one way, now he must 
use an entirely different form of speech. He finds that the captain of 
his ship is no longer the katret&vios, but is the tAoiapxos or preferably 
the KUpios TAciapxos. Should he wishto goashore, he does notask, 
va Byd& S€w’, but requests GAeiav é€dAou. The chartroom is not the 
but for some reason has become the Awpctiov vavortAolas. 
If he himself happens to be a carpenter, people no longer shout at him, 
E, uaparyKo! but, “W EvAoupyé! In the same way coal has ceased to be 
K&pBouvo and become &vOpa€, the wheel is not the Thywvi but the oiaé€. 

This change is a source of great bewilderment to many sailors, and I 
have been told of at least one case where a man, who was an excellent 
seaman (as are so many Greeks, brought up in caiques almost from 
infancy), had to be discharged the service because he just could not 
make head or tail of the orders which were given him. 

I have laid emphasis upon these differences between formal and 
popular Greek (and popular Greek is not a dialect but a universal 
language) because many English tourists and academic visitors seem to 
judge modern Greece and modern Greek solely from a classical view- 
point. Whereas the classics have little if any influence upon the lives 
and speech of the majority of present-day Hellenes. ‘Aeschylus? 
Aeschylus? Who the — is Aeschylus?’ a Greek Second Mate once asked 
me. Admittedly, ask a Liverpool fireman who wrote the Faerie Queene 
and he will be equally fogged. But he is not expected to know, while we 
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English do seem to believe that Thucydides’ ideas and Thucydides’ 
language still prevail in Thucydides’ country. 

Actually, if one may rely on the authority of Mr. I. Kykkotis, the 
language tendency in his country has now been reversed. He says in the 
Introduction to his book, Modern Greek (Self Taught), ‘The popular 
form of the Modern Greek language, the so-called Demotiki, has been 
steadily gaining ground during the last few decades, and today practically 
all the poets, writers and intellectuals, as. well as many University 
professors and teachers, have become fanatical Demotikists.’ 

The classics are, and will continue to be, widely taught in Greek 
gymnasia and universities, but the people’s idea of history is still that 
the TlaAtyyevecia was Greece’s greatest triumph, and the people’s 
language is still something vital and something separate. 


MARTIAL 


VII. 59 
Non cenat sine apro noster, Tite, Caecilianus. 
bellum convivam Caecilianus habet. 


Two Pigs 
Our friend his dinner never ate 
Without a boar’s head, téte-a-téte. 


VIII. 62 
Scribit in aversa Picens epigrammata charta, 
et dolet averso quod facit illa deo. 


Invita Minerva 


He fills his sheets with verses front and back, 
But all his efforts inspiration lack: 

And yet he only has himself to curse, 

His Muse affronted he has made averse. 


2 
4 
. 
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HERESIES VI: VBI? TEMPORAL 


By M. TREHERN 


OST teachers of Latin would doubtless cross out ubi if used by a 

pupil in the sense of ‘When?’ and substitute for it the other 
interogative adverb quando, notwithstanding the entry ‘quandd, ubi, 
when?’ retained from the older editions in Prof. J. F. Mountford’s 
revision of the Revised Latin Primer (§ 168) and added in his revision of 
‘Bradley’s Arnold’ Latin Prose Composition (§ 157 (ii))—entries which 
are paralleled in some quite elementary Latin text-books. 

No other authoritative Latin grammar, and no dictionary, that I 
have been able to consult records an interrogative use of the temporal 
ubi, but when the matter was brought to his notice Prof. Mountford 
instanced, from Merguet’s Lexicon, the following passages of Cicero, 
which at first sight certainly seem to justify the entries: 


de domo 77: ‘quamquam ubi tu te popularem, nisi cum pro populo fecisti, 
potes dicere ?” 
82: ‘ubi enim tuleras ut mihi aqua et igni interdiceretur ?’ 
127: ‘ubi te isti rei populus Romanus praefecerat ?” 
pro Cael. 15: ‘ubi denique est in ista suspicione Caeli nomen auditum ?’ 


When it was pointed out that all these passages, even though their 
natural translation undoubtedly appeared to be ‘When...?’, were 
rhetorical questions, not genuine requests for information like quando 
Romam uenisti?, and that they certainly did not prove that ubi and quando 
were generally interchangeable, Prof. Mountford replied: 


‘... The first striking fact is that in all the speeches and philosophical 
works of Cicero, the only other possible examples are: 
de domo 128: “‘sed quaero quae lex lata sit ut tu aedis meas consecrares, ubi 
tibi haec potestas data sit, quo iure feceris’’. 
pro Sex. Rosc. 145: “ubi tuis commodis officio?” . . . 

‘Now it is surprising that the use of ubi=when? should be based on six 
examples, four of them in a single speech. Further, I could not apprehend 
why such a use should be confined to rhetorical questions. So I have checked 
the references in an extended context and I am not now prepared to cite them 
as examples of ubi=when? at all. I think now that in all of them ubi was 
probably felt as local, not as temporal: so 

de domo 77: ubi = in qua re 
82: ,, =(in) ,, lege 
127: =» » ” 


128: 


3871,38, 39 
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82 VBI? TEMPORAL 
pro Cael. 15: ubi = in qua parte (suspicionis) 
pro Sex. Rose. 145: ubi= re 


“The upshot of this is that (i)a rhetorical: ubi = when? isamyth; (ii) the entry 
in Kennedy and Bradley is wrong. 


‘I propose, as soon as possible, to get the offence removed from those books.’ 


So there the matter rests: intending writers of text-books, and 
students of some existing ones, please note! 


SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD 


PMP 
I 
INIT 

NOTES 


ACROSS. 1. ac. 1 dn. 25 ac. Verg. Ec. 8. 42. See Conington. a4, Ov. Fast. 4. 420-2. 15. See L. 
& S. 16. Anag. minium. 17. Aen. 5. 759. 18. ee, swelling of eyelid. 19. S-trychnos. 
22. Genitive. 28. Anag. laser. 30. Anag. chartei. 33. May I be master! 7-35. Instauratus, in- 
saturatus. 39. Vis round broken tibia. 40. Verg. Ec. 10. 1-3. 41. Sibi, Callimachus’ name for 
Apollonius. 42. Sal-ia-re. 44. See L.&S. (Short’s portion) s.v. ambi—‘am, an, arch. prep., round’ etc. 
45. Old law. 46. Tac. A. 14.33. 48. As-io, a horned owl. 49. Suet. Vit. 2. 


DOWN. 1. Anag. To snub Britain, Tac. A. 14.31. 3. Vision of Pommaating, heggey at Nish: ‘In hoc 
vinces’. 43-4.Insinuas. 5. Cato. R.R. 160. 6. Hei, colaphum icit, Plaut. 2. 7. Lucr 
900; cf. “Tiger, tiger...’ 8. Aen. 8.232. “Ter fessus valle resedit’ (‘Comb’ “means Valley 9. Keats’s 
Bae to Melancholy. 10. ‘Two meanings. 11. Emperors were‘serenissimus’. 12. Hor. t". 17, 8; inno 
(of the Liris) means ‘I wash’. Also—in(quili)no. 13. Reverse voc. of Sosius (publisher)—Isos; with 
celes (race-horse), isosceles, with legs of equal length. 21. Brewer’s Dictionary. 23. Nep. Att. 11, 
Camillo. 24. Aen. 5.694. 26. Tenuis-ti(it turned). 27 rev. ‘Iwanttobealone!’ 29. SeeL.&S.s.v. 
asses = money. 31. Rhysaddir. 34 rev. Two meanings. 37. Ov. M. 10. 69. Also city in Achaia. 
38. Attagen, H. Epod. 2.54. 39. Visa, avis. Am. 3. 5, 2-4. 42. Mos, rev. 


Correct solutions were received from L. E. Eyres f= 
Macnutt (Horsham), R. W. Purnell (Bromsgrove), and T. B. Watson, Colehurst, anne, 


pleforth), W. A. Jesper (Southport), D. S. 
W. 
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TRAGEDY AT SYRACUSE 


By §. M. BLAIKLOCK 


R. CHIPS, one might imagine, would be likely to associate bombs 

with Caesar for the rest of his quiet days. One Latin lesson tied 

the two together. A young officer in a New Zealand regiment had that 
thought in mind when he wrote his belated New Year greetings. ‘You 
will always think of us’, he said, ‘when you open Thucydides VII. 
Aren’t we vain, Mr. Chips?’ There is no vanity about it. It is not only 
the memory of a very able Greek class which will entangle for ever the 
Sicilian Expedition with the events of 1941. There are grimmer reasons. 
Rommel arrived ominously at Tripoli on the day we read of Gylippus’ 
coming to Syracuse. We backed to Egypt step by step with the first 


Athenian disasters. The same moon shone on the Athenian attempt on 


Epipolae and on the opening of the German Balkan drive. Larissa, 
Athens, Corinth, Argos! The Anzacs retreated through Greece as the 
Athenians fought their last fight at Syracuse. They struggled back 
across the hills of Crete as Demosthenes and Nicias began the disastrous 
retreat. And then the Navy broke the spell. No ships filled the southern 
bays of Sicily to take Athenians home on the moonless nights. There 
was no Dunkirk, no evacuation. Misfortune was complete. Ours might 
have been. There will be no forgetting those months when another class 
reads Macaulay’s favourite book again. 

Macaulay was quite strikingly correct. Thucydides’ seventh book 
passes all the tests of classic excellence. Its narrative, like a Greek 
tragedy, is interwoven with the universal of human experience. It might 
even be imagined that he conceived the whole incident as a tragedy, with 
actors complete, and the world for audience. Like the infantry on the 
shore, when the sea battle raged in the Great Harbour, we watch, fasci- 
nated, the inexorable outworking of some fate beyond control. Did any 
Athenian think, as he watched, of rock seats in the Athenian theatre? 
They watched, ‘their very bodies swaying in the extremity of their fear’. 
The horror of it was that when destruction triumphed on the stage it 
leaped ashore from battered ships among the distracted audience. It 
was cruel fact, no pipnors, no stirring of ‘pity and fear’ from. which the 
audience withdrew tranquil and cleansed of emotion. 

And yet Aristotle might illustrate his whole tragic doctrine from the 
story. “Tragedy’, says he, ‘is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete, and of a certain magnitude, in language embellished with every 
kind of artistic ornament, in the form of action not of narrative, through 
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pity and fear effecting the purgation of those emotions.’ If Phrynichus 
could dramatize the capture of Miletus, what could the author of the 
Persae, had he lived to see it, have done with Syracuse? But an Athenian 
who had forgotten the fate of Phrynichus’ play would not have forgotten 
the cry that went up the Long Walls after Aegospotami. Singapore will 
not be a popular theme even in victorious London. 

The raw material, however, is undeniably there. Consider Nicias as a 
tragic hero. There is no ‘shocking’ spectacle of a purely virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to disaster. Nicias brings his own doom upon 
his head Av’ Guaptiav peyGAnv. The flaw in his character is obstinacy 
and superstition. He is the typical and universal character between the 
two extremes, ‘that of a man who is not eminently good, yet whose 
misfortune is brought about not by vice nor depravity, but by some 
error or frailty’. Nicias, like Galba, is one of the most truly ‘tragic’ 
figures in history, Té&v év AdEN SvToov Kal EUTUXIa, olov OiAitrous 
Kai Ovéotns Kai oi THv yéveov Ettipaveis GvApes. 

There are words of Nicias which might be versified into the speeches 
of the tragedy. Recognizing the cruel trepitréteta which had hemmed the 
Athenians in their walls, he wrote, ‘ZupBéBnxé Te TroAtopKeiv AoKoUvTas 
GAAous avToUs pGAAov, doa ye KaTa ToUTO TrdoyeIV’. 
He had the wisdom ‘yet he was not wise’. Seeking to accomplish a 
certain end Athens had brought the fate she sought to impose upon her 
own head, and by the very means by which she sought to impose it. It 
is the true stuff of tragedy. The ‘events terrible and painful’ flow on, 
each from each, with the inevitability of the Passion Story in the Gospels. 
*Eoixe yap TA OUK yéveobor. The Spartans were quite sure 
about it. In the former war, they reflected, opétepov TO Trapavéunua 
uGAAov yéveoGar. So had they deserved their misfortune. Now the stars 
were against the Athenians. The Gods ever on the side of right and 
justice had changed sides. Tote At) of voyicavtes TO 
Strep Kai opic: mpdtepov udpTnto, avéis és 
"ASnvaious TO TrepieoTa&van, és TOV TréAELOV. 

Comes then the Recognition. Nicias put the trepitréteia into words. 
So, too, the d&voryvepiois. “Others have ere now, we know, gone against 
their neighbours, and after acting as men will act, have suffered what 
men can bear. It is therefore reasonable that we now also should hope 
that the divine dispensations will be more kindly towards us—for we are 
now more deserving of the gods’ pity than their jealousy.’ No god 
appeared out of the machine to save them. It was tragic Irony. 

So the Sicilian tragedy, or as Thucydides puts it, in a phrase like the 
last quiet word of a Chorus, tora pév T& Trepi ZixeAiav yévoyeva. The 
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action is ‘complete and whole and of a certain magnitude’. We compass 
it in one effort of the mind, and the story is full of our own experience. 
Pity springs from the inner structure of its events, and for modern 
readers, fear. Lifted from the realm of ancient fact into universal 
history, an ‘imitation, not of men but of an action and of life’ moves 
before us. 

And yet in spite of the common verdict the Sicilian Expedition was 
not ill conceived. Alcibiades was not a simple fool when he pictured 
Carthage and the west open to Athenian sea-power. At one blow 
Athens might have broken her encirclement. Greece was the marching 
ground of Spartan militarism. The life-line to the wheat and fish of the 
Black Sea was the increasing objective of the growing Spartan fleet. 
Established in Sicily the Attic spirit and the power of Athens might 
have found a new home and a new lease of life. The story of Macedon, 
the story of Rome, the story, indeed, of the ancient world might have 
had new, strange chapters. It was not to be. The gods thought fit to 
stage a tragedy, and Athene, her spear aloft in the Parthenon, was power- 
less to help. The fates, perhaps, behind the gods had willed it. It is 
idle to speculate on what might have been. Athens, after all, had sinned. 
She was the aggressor in our modern phrase. She has given us so much 
that we are indulgent with such memories. And no Thucydides told of 
the sufferings of Syracuse. That, perhaps, is why it did not strike us as 
odd to fight with Athens in 1941, and even to take a motto from Nicias’ 
last oration *EAtriAa tives Kai AeivoTépoov 7) 
éowfnoav. So it has proved. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 


Translations by A. D. CLARKE 


438. The old, old songs I cannot sing; 
My new ones have a better swing; 
The youngster, Zeus, is now our king; ~ 
Old Kronos long has had his fling. 
Hence, ancient Muse! Begone, old thing! 


696. I mourn not those who ’ve left the light of day, 
But those who live in fear of death alway. 


464. Sirs, if the dead in very sooth 
Were sentient, and men tell the truth, 
I would have hanged myself, to ease 
My urge to see Euripides. 


WORKS AND DAYS 


By C. J. HERINGTON 


OR antiquarians Hesiod is no doubt a more useful poet than either 

Homer or Euripides. He differs from Homer in having a definite 
character and even an approximate date; from both Euripides and 
Homer in dealing with the concrete, everyday facts of contemporary life. 
It is from him, for instance, that we have our earliest account of a plough 
made artificially with separate pieces of wood; Homer never troubled 
his head with such banal matters, but here is a chance for the anti- 
quarians to make merry. The Works and Days above all other works is 
the antiquarian’s thesaurus. 

But if we subtract Hesiod’s descriptions of ploughs, his list of days 
and similar paragraphs which are admittedly boring, we are left with 
a good three-fourths of the Works and Days still intact. For example, 
we have the three Aéyo1 with which the poem begins. Here, if we expect 
the glitter of Homer, the ‘surge and thunder of the Odyssey’, we shall be 
disappointed ; but we shall find that monstrous familiarity with the gods, 
and that astonishing intimacy with the universe before man’s creation, 
which only Greek literature can show us. Shelley indeed, as Francis 
Thompson observed, had in some degree this Greek characteristic— 
‘the universe is his box of toys . . . he dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven’—but only Hesiod and Aeschylus in the Prometheus have yet 
succeeded in opening up the full prospect of eternity. Hesiod knows 
the origin of everything, divine and human; he had the effrontery to 
write a Theogony, and knew the exact life history of the second sort of 
Strife: ‘she was born of dark gloomy Night, and high Zeus, who dwells 
in heaven, set her in the roots of earth’ (Works and Days, \l. 17-19). 

But there is more to Hesiod than mere omniscience. He has a stern, 
almost a Hebrew moral code. Nearly all the precepts of the Decalogue 
that are not peculiarly Jewish are to be found, implicit or explicit, in the 
Works and Days. “Thou shalt not steal...thou shalt not commit 
adultery .. . thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods. . . thou shalt 
not bear false witness . . . honour thy father and thy mother.’ For all 
Hesiod’s mythology, moreover, the Works and Days come very near to 
monotheism. Athene and Hephaestus, even Aphrodite, are pale, silent 
figures beside the towering, thundering majesty of Zeus. The ‘fair- 
haired Hours crowned Pandora with a garland of spring flowers’; 
Demeter is ‘lovely garlanded’ and ‘modest’ (the prototype of archaic 
Greek statues), but above all stands Zeus, ‘the high thunderer’, ‘the 
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gatherer of clouds’, ‘Olympian’, ‘wise’, ‘very mighty’, ‘the king of gods’, 
‘Cronides’, and with a thousand other epithets. The exordium to the 
poem is worth quoting in this connexion: 
‘Muses of Pieria, whose songs give fame to men, come now, sing of Zeus, 
hymn your own father. Through him men are both glorious and humble, 
famed or unsung according to the will of mighty Zeus. Easily does he exalt 
a man, and easily humble him when he is exalted . . . easily does he make 
straight the crooked, and make the man of pride to wither away.’ 

The hand of Zeus is no less heavy upon wrongdoers than was the 
hand of Jehovah. Those who behave justly to strangers and citizens 
alike are given a flourishing city: there is peace and plenty in their land; 
‘the oak upon the mountains bears acorns at its top, and honey lower 
down, and the women bear lovely children to their fathers . . . nor do 
they sail in ships, but the soil, giver of corn, bears its fruit’. In the same 
way ‘but for those who love evil, violence, and wicked deeds, Zeus the 
son of Cronus, the far-seeing, has allotted their just penalty . . . famine 
alike and disease, and their people waste away, their women are barren’. 
It may be observed that in Old Testament times also barrenness was 
considered a sign of the wrath of God. 

Throughout the Works and Days this stern moral code persists, 
similar both in its austerity and its splendour to the ‘elder law’ which 
Moses found on Sinai; and, like that law, it contains truth which is of 
more than antiquarian interest. ‘Longinus’, one of the earliest of the 
great critics, would surely have applied to Hesiod also the words which 
he applied to Moses: ovy 6 Tuxoov dviip, THhv TOU beiou Auvapiv 
Kata tiv &€iav éxapnos (de Subl. ix. 9). 

The myth of the five ages of man stands by itself in the Works and 
Days, and its rather lovely pessimism is alone in literature. The descrip- 
tion of the men of the Golden Age is worth quoting for its perfect serenity : 
‘As gods they lived, far apart from pain and sorrow, and their hearts had no 
care; nor did feeble old age come upon them, but always, young in hand and 
foot alike, they rejoiced with gladness, far remote from all things evil. They 
died as it'were succumbing to sleep, and for them all things were good; and 
of itself the corn-bearing earth brought forth its fruit, plenteous and unstint- 
ing.’ Works and Days, 112 sqq.). 

In the description of the heroes the metre and subject swing out into the 
Homeric stride: 


Kai TOUS pév TE KaKOdS Kai PUAOTTIS aivt, 
Tous piv Ug’ KaAyniar yain, 

TOUS Aé Kai Ev Aaitya boAdoons 
és Tpoiny “EA€évns Evex’ 
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All these, however, are unimportant elements in the Works and Days 
when they are compared to the continual recurrence of the soil and of 
nature. The earth is always there, ‘with many herds’, ‘boundless’, ‘giver 
of corn’. Man lives on it and dies on it. ‘Dust thou art... ’. The earth 
was there when the golden men were created, and survived to be trodden 
by the men of iron. What is more important, it is here now, and it is 
this, I think, which has given the Works and Days literary eternity. 
Hesiod comes very near to the human heart when he says ‘when the 
cuckou cuckoos in the oak leaves for the first time in the year, and 
gladdens the hearts of men throughout the boundless earth . . .’, Chaucer 
and Hesiod are at one: 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote 
... And smale fowles maken melodie. 


William Langland, who once lay ‘on a May morning, on Malvern hills’ 
and who closely resembles Hesiod in his understanding of the earth and 
in his loudly voiced social grievances, would have understood him here. 
The cycle of the seasons repeats itself until it becomes timeless: “When 
the Pleiads, daughters of Atlas, rise up, then begin the harvest ; begin to 
plough when they set. For forty days and nights are they hidden, but 
as the year rolls on, straightway do they appear when first the steel is 
sharpened.’ There is no ending to it. Hesiod has found 


the golden key 
That opes the Palace of Eternity. 


If I may return to ‘Longinus’, when he is speaking of Homer, Demos- 
thenes, and Plato, Ai& 6 Tr&s Kali Bios, ov Auvduevos 
To Trapavoias GAGvai, pépwv TA viKNTIHPIA Kal 
&xo1 viv d&vagaipeta puActte Kai “Ther 

Hesiod, too, I believe, for the very reason that his poem treats of 
rivers and trees, and of the eternal past of man in nature, will last ‘as 
long as rivers flow and lofty trees flourish’. 
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THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


By J. R. T. POLLARD 


ERHAPS it is a little late to deprecate the decline of ‘Verses’. 
Nevertheless such of us as put our trust in a classical renaissance 
after the war cannot but hope that that branch of scholarship in which 
Britain was and still is peo-eminent will survive and flourish again in 
happier times. 

In Lorna Doone John Ridd describes his second in his fight at Blun- 
dell’s: ‘A rare ripe scholar he was, and now he hath routed up the 
Germans in the matter of criticism.’ It would be interesting to know 
who that contemporary of Bentley might have been, because we 
British do not appear to be cut out for ‘scholars’ in the formal sense. 
We have yet to produce a Madvig or a Cobet, and it is doubtful whether 
we ever shall. Constitutionally we are apt to be not so interested in 
externals as in internals, and once having learned Greek and Latin we 
wanted to write them and express great thoughts in them. So we 
invented ‘Verses’. 

Wilamowitz, it is recorded, once attempted to compose a Greek 
iambic in order to illustrate a point of metre. The result was ludicrous. 
It is extraordinary how so great a scholar could have been so poor at 
manipulating the language. It is doubtful whether the author of the 
Prolegomena Xenophontea could have composed a set of verses in any 
wise comparable to those produced by Thomas Saunders Evans as a 
boy at Shrewsbury, and although the latter never exhibited the extreme 
form of precociousness which enabled the Dutch scholar to acquire an 
international reputation in the early twenties, the praise he once earned 
from his headmaster when announcing the winning copy of hexameters 
could hardly have been higher: ‘Gentlemen, the copy of verses which 
has been awarded the prize this.year is worthy of Vergil!’ No wonder 
another copy of verses written by a Shrewsbury boy at that time and 
secreted among some Oxford papers won a University prize! 

What a pity if our present educational system were to permit such an 
exercise to lapse. Admittedly the nineteenth-century schoolmaster 
erred in setting small boys the task of composing Latin elegiacs before 
they had read or even heard of Ovid. The scenes in Tom Brown's 
Schooldays where Tom, East, and Arthur spend half their time ‘ham- 
mering out verses’ in accordance with the time-honoured ‘Gradus’ 
system are commentary enough. The classical education was overdone 
because it was universal. 
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But how pleasant a change if ‘Verses’ could be introduced into the 
School Certificate syllabus as an alternative to ‘set books’ or horrid 
‘Middle-form’ prose composition! Some, like Evans, might attain ‘Ad 
Parnassum’ and all should be given the chance. 

Once ‘Verses’ had assumed their proper and pristine place in the 
curriculum we might extend our scholarship system so that village 
Porsons might again go to Eton. The modern critic, like Henry 
Sidgwick more than half a century ago, will raise all the usual utilitarian 
objections. Why revive something that is doubly dead? Why strive to 
write poetry in a dead language? Why not, if one must, learn to write 
English poetry or French? It is difficult to record the purely personal 
sense of satisfaction and profit one experiences after producing a ‘fair 
copy’. Still, it should be evident even to the uninitiated that there must 
be some literary gain in clothing one’s favourite passages in the words 
and phrases of the ancient models from which they derive. 

Evans once stated that no phrase existed in English which could not 
be immediately and accurately rendered into Greek Iambics. The 
inevitable wag demanded ‘Hullo, old stick-in-the-mud, how ’s your 
conk?’ upon the spot. Evans replied without a moment’s hesitation, év 
BopBdpw otnpiKTé Exeis Kapa;! The difference between composi- 
tion and textual emendation is in many ways analogous to the difference 
between the higher and lower criticisms in theology. Both are necessary 
approaches to the latter, but the former is nearer to the heart of the 
business. 

There is to the British mind more joy in the perusal of Cambridge 
Compositions than of all the diversae lectiones in the world. 

So let’s to’t for profitable fun and produce a copy of fine spidery 
elegiacs before lunch. 
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TO A COUNTRY BOY 


How can it be in vain, your morning sleeping, 
You who have died for all you loved so much? 
Grassland, and grain that ripened in your keeping, 
Slow patient beasts that knew your gentle touch: 
The sprawling farm-house, white of wall, thatch-crested, 
From which you ran with morning in your eyes, 
Hay newly-mown, on which at noon you rested, 
Watching white clouds a-drift in Summer skies: 
Rain-heavy earth you ploughed in long straight furrows, 
Carts, turnip-laden, jolting in the ruts, 
Gorse, and the rabbits scuttling to their burrows, 
Small winding lanes you searched for Autumn nuts: 
Woodland and hill, green-tipped by Spring’s returning, 
Whiteness of foam upon the cherry trees, 
. Cold Winter evenings, with the great logs burning, 
Your sheep-dog with his head upon your knees: 
Sunrise to sunset, sowing, tending, reaping, 
Then dreamless resting at the pillow’s touch— 
You have not died in vain, who died in keeping 
Freedom for all the things you loved so much. 


B. R. GIBBS, The Sunday Times, March 1944.! 


Non frustra sopor ille, puer, qui mane quiescis; 
Omnia servando tam tibi cara iaces; 
Lenia qui tardus tua bos moderamina norat, 
Quaeque seges cura crevit et herba tua; 
Albentemque domum muris et stramine tectam, 
Ordine quae nullo tendit in omne latus; 
(Obvius hinc Phoebo quotiens properare solebas, 
Tingebatque oculos lux modo nata tuos!) 
Quaeque aestate, polo dum spectas vellera ferri, 
Sole torum medio gramina secta dabant; 
Imbre gravem terram, quam recto limite arabas, 
Quassaque inaequali plaustra onerata via; 
Currentem ad latebras leporem; loca picta genesta; 
Quae tulit auctumno semita curva nuces; 


’ Reprinted by kind permission of the Author and of the Editor of the 
Sunday Times. 


Exeter College, 
Oxford 


(92) 
Flore velut spuma cerasus quae cana nitebat, 
Vere ubi frondebant silvaque monsque novo; 
Noctibus hibernis flagrantia ligna, canemque 
Cui fulcire tuo mos erat ora genu. 
Messe diem totum cultu satione fatigas, 
Dein cito sopitum te premit alta quies. 
Mors tua non frustra certe est: ut libera restent 
Omnia, quae fuerant tam tibi cara, iaces. 


OvxK GAAws, pide KoUpe, Trodiov Utrvov doteis, 
Ss y’ Goa Epireis” 

Aeip@vas Te cEio, 
os HAN BexAutrous ot xépa 

TreTTATO Kal Toixols 

doodxis TS Trpiv Etpeyes avTios Hoi, 
dove 1” Epaidpuvev ow 

ékAivou, vepéAas 

Yi Atepav SuBpois, Aé ov y’ avAaK’ Eteuves, 

pépev &TpaTTITOs Goi 

HUT’ Kepacodv AeuKois 
eUTe Adgor Te véw" 

vuKT’ yeepiviyy peyaAa oikot, 
Kai KUv" EpelAduevov ois yovaciv 

GE Travnpépiov KOUIAT oTrdpos elye 
elt’ EmBavt’ evvijs vipyypetos Utrvos Elev. 

OUK GAAws arrdAwAas’ TravTa 
Soa Epideis trveUy’ EArtres 


E. A. BARBER 
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HORACE—CROSSWORD 


1 2 3 4 7 12 | 


19 21 


43 44 


55 
Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Foint Editor at the 
City of London School, E.C. 4. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Odd qualification of tired business man’s resort. 14. Lay of the First Minstrel in Italy. 
1s. Why this box on Ladies’ Day? 16. Loses the lot sooner or later. 17. Not how to-morrow leaves 
the wood, when the wood’s all leaves. 18. A jar, D pom and a quantity of ivy are subject to me. 19. 
Makes Cotiso sound coloured. 20. F collows one of two Latin particles in the Odes. 21. Ladies bathed, 
some changing i in Apollo’s address, as given by H. 22 rev. One of the wings on which Pindaric rival relies. 
24. (With 14’s ending.) Outburst of Horatian “a5 (three words). 28 and 10 rev. The barn owl was not. 
29. Where Septimius will bedew H.’s hot ashes. . It brings forgetfulness with half of 57. 32. Makes 
wealth shine in moderation. 34. ‘Pellente echeens salboks canitie...somnum.’ 35 rev.—39. Iris (Vergil). 
38. Getic agricultural limit (acc. on 41. The sun relieves them; change of boss (gen.). 42 rev. Regulus’ 
counsel was never so given. 45. Pythagoras not so dusty according to dust-wanter. 46. The guardian 
of this race had a spring-like face. 50. Boy gave up attempt for a man-eater’s curse. 51 rey. Might 
describe home of tawny wolf. 52. To Chloris (two words). 54. To be given up under rover’s leader- 
ship. 55 rev. They set the fashion for dancing on Numida’s return (nom.). 56. Ointments that could be 
taken from the head of H.’s freedwoman. 57. Lawns that cannot play with the clock. 


DOWN. 1. Motto for Rhodes? (two maa. 2. Not the kind of vessel whence worry rats (masc.). 
3. Bloodthirsty Cantab. addicted to the ‘g ft rev. Dreadful dog’s head. 5. Blue riband for giving 
an a straight look. 6. Helps Pollux © Sake through Aegean. 7. Thin boy’s future puzzle. 8. 
Socratic lore may explain Corvinus’ condition. 9. (Not rev.) See 5. 10, It’s clearly left out when 16 
shakes its head with its rev. qualified by its anag. 11. See 31. 12. Possibly one of the creatures from 
whom H., slept safe. 13 and 30 rev. To be dumped into the sea. 23. One of the things that fed H. 25. 
They get quick re; pairs done in the crescent. 26. H. the high priest of such magic “a ). 27 rev. Cities 
receiving Penates: This will do for a beginning. 31 and 11 ~~ ‘Sensere quid . uid indoles Nutrita 
+ posset.’ rev. Stares at Hebrus, ‘silent upon a peak’. Low- une vale filled with tech a 
(nom. ) 37. (Two words.) | ene Caesar ‘comes (but plur. j wih Spanish qualification. Chloris not o 
my anag. 40 rey. Singular beast occ ly lested by infernal hunter. 43. His ancestor was king 
of Laestrygonia. 44. Summon om god to account for maldistribution of one form of H.’s food. 47. 
Was H. really of profane crowd? 49. (With 37’s —. .) H. was vy ie oo with this Sabine farm. 
pe. ry yd mendax, insanientis sapientiae. t known to e H., seems not to 
ve got the sti 


N.B. The lights are nearly all taken from the Odes and Epodes of Horace. r.4M 
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REVIEWS 


The People of Aristophanes: a Sociology of Old Attic Comedy. Victor EHREN- 
BERG. Oxford: Blackwell, 1943. Pp. xii+-320. 25s. 


If an economic historian is to avoid the lack of ‘historical differentiation’ he must 
continually be at pains to evaluate his evidence and his theories against the background 
of current social practice in the age of which he writes. With this end in view Professor 
Ehrenberg sets out to exploit the possibilities of such contemporary sources as he 
considers likely to assist in assessing economic and social conditions in the second half 
of the fifth and the first thirty years of the fourth century B.c.—a period for which he 
fairly claims some essential unity since it covers the process of change whose turning- 
point is marked by the end of the Peloponnesian War in 404. He finds in Greek Old 
and Middle Comedy reliable evidence for the realities of daily life and summarizes 
both wisely and fairly the possibilities of his method of research, which is not without 
certain drawbacks. 

Much depends on his appreciation of comedy, for though, as he says, comedy is 
nearer to daily life than tragedy, it is subject to a distortion even more difficult to 
compensate—the will-o’-the-wisp distortion of comic genius. His task is therefore to 
discover the relationship between comedy and life and to use the ‘unconscious’ evidence 
of comedy for his own purpose. Arguing that the comic fragments and Aristophanes’ 
eleven plays give a reasonably full picture of Greek comedy in the period he is considering, 
he rightly devotes some time to an estimate of Aristophanes’ work and outlook. An 
illustration of his moderation and understanding is his refusal to commit Aristophanes 
irretrievably to a particular party or creed. He realizes that though constitutionally 
attracted by the older traditions of Athenian life Aristophanes grew up in a generation 
already foreign to them and more in sympathy with the new learning and a new social 
order. In an age of demagogues Aristophanes is himself a demagogue and ‘one of the 
greatest seducers in all the history of literature’. 

Having thus established his criteria for judging historical reality he applies a careful 
card-index of quotations from Aristophanes, the comic fragments, and the orators to the 
study of specific questions—the Farmers, the Upper Classes, Trades and Craftsmen, 
Citizens and Foreigners, Slaves, the Family, Money and Property, Religion, War and 
Peace, Economics and the State, and the People and the State. From these studies 
there emerges a fair though rather fragmentary picture of a people changing from a 
politically to an economically animated existence, becoming instead of citizens entre- 
preneurs and individualists mainly grouped in a new middle class of petits bourgeois. 
The additional statement that such people are no fit ruling class for a democracy then 
or now is a timely reminder that this is a book written in war-time in a democracy 
which, like its neighbours, showed signs of internal collapse under the influence of 
social change and has yet to prove that it can unite its citizens for peace as well as war. 

The reader must beware from time to time of a tendency to prove too much from a 
short passage which in its context looks less authoritative. For example, Thesm. 567 f. 
is quoted as authority for the statement that ‘it seems to have happened quite frequently 
that the child of a maidservant born in the house was put in the place of the child of 
the mistress, a boy for instance in the place of a girl’. The remark in the text is surely 
intended either to appear most unlikely or to refer to some well-known scandal. 
Fragments in particular are liable to misinterpretation in the absence of any contextual 
check, and some reservations about the accuracy of evidence gathered by such a method 
will inevitably remain in the minds of many readers. The fundamental soundness, 
however, of Professor Ehrenberg’s approach to comedy and his knowledge of current 
trends of criticism make his book of equal interest to the literary and the social historian. 
In addition it is indexed with a completeness which greatly increases its value to the 
student. To have written such a book in war-time away from home is in itself a proof 
of the author’s deep faith in humanistic studies and the democratic way of life. 
P.G. M. 
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From the Greek. Edited by T. F. HicHam and C. M. Bowra. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1943. Pp. viii+-246. 4s. 6d. 


In reducing the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation from 676 to 230 pages, in 
order to make the present anthology (a pocket edition), it has been the aim of the 
editors to appeal to a wider public than that to which the parent anthology appealed. 
They have therefore concentrated in this selection on ‘pieces of charm, character, 
general interest or appositeness to the times, —which are in the main self-explanatory 
and which require few notes’. 

The selection has been admirably made to comply with this intention. For instance, 
the reader who is as yet unacquainted with Greek literature and who responds most readily 
to verse which seems to be concerned with problems that face us now, will find much to 
awaken his interest in these pages. Here is the prophetic denunciation of the Race of 
Iron by Hesiod, with its anticipation of-the evils of Fascism. In a lighter mood, but 
with a ground swell of profound contempt, there is the extract from Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata, in which the voice of woman protests against the muddle men have made in 
the world, when they have exalted their policies into mysteries and forgotten the basic 
essentials of life, if it is to be lived with dignity. These ‘Blimps’ of the past, as ours 
to-day, lacked vision, one might almost say common sense, and therefore had not the 
courage necessary for effective political action. 

Even when the ‘common reader’ finds the political, social, or spiritual background of 
these extracts from the Greek dramatic, lyric, and epic poets strange, he will soon 
discover that the affective tendencies of man have changed very little from what they 
were, say, in the Greek of the fifth century B.c. Consequently he will soon find himself 
delighting in the scenes and episodes of everyday life in Ancient Greece (as depicted for 


' example in Theocritus’ Gorgo and Praxinoa) which get their edge from the minute 


particulars of a mode of life so different from ours. Finally, before he is aware of the 
spell that has taken him, he will be accepting without demur the whole hierarchy of the 
Greek gods, the fabulous creatures, the heroes and their credible and incredible 
adventures. The brief notes are just sufficient to make this surrender easy and 
complete. 

The selection includes most of the major and minor Greek poets from Homer down 
to the sixth century A.D. so that it does give a comprehensive impression of the develop- 
ment of Greek verse. This fact, together with the felicity and variety of style of the 
translations, from Chapman down to the sparkling Mr. Jack Lindsay, will make this 
little book an admirable companion for those in the Forces who have already developed 
an interest in Greek literature and who wish, whenever possible, to keep alive that 
interest in ‘these arduous days. 

A.R. 


The Political Meeting Places of the Greeks. By Witt1am A. McDona.p. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 34) Baltimore: 
and Oxford Univ. Press (H. Milford), 1943. Pp. xix+308, xix Plates, 
31 Figs. in text. 30s. 


A work on this subject meets a need, of which students of Greek history and architec- 
ture alike have long been conscious, and calls for a wide range of knowledge on the part 
of the author. He must be fully familiar with the architectural remains surviving from 
buildings used as meeting-places, and be no less well acquainted with the history, 
political institutions, and topography of the cities where they are to be found; and 
moreover must be able to interpret any epigraphical evidence that may bear on his 
subject. Dr. McDonald appears to possess all these qualifications, and as a result has 
given us a work of permanent value. He surveys the development both of the assembly- 
places of the citizens en masse and of council-chambers for the meeting of the Boule or 
similar body, from the elaborate stepped arrangements found at the great Minoan 
palaces down to the skilfully planned Bouleuteria of Hellenistic times. In so doing he 
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enables us to realize more clearly that Greek architecture was by no means limited to 
temples and theatres, city-walls and private houses. 

This is not a mere compilation, useful though even that would have been in view of 
the widely scattered nature of the evidence. The author has studied carefully on the 
spot a great many of the structures which he describes, and he contributes a clear, 
concise, and unbiased discussion of controversial problems, whether architectural or 
epigraphical. Many readers will, like the reviewer, be most grateful for the summary of 
the complicated evidence for the history and successive rearrangements of the Pnyx, in 
the light of the latest conclusions of Professor Homer Thompson, one of the original 
excavators of the site (pp. 67 ff.), and for a careful tabulation and dating of the Attic 
inscriptions referring to meetings of the Ecclesia elsewhere than on the Pnyx, whether 
‘tv Aioviow’, ‘eu Tleipouei’ or ‘tv TH Gektpw’ (pp. 44-61). His presentation of the complicated 
problems of the remodelling of the Bouleuterion at Athens, and of the use made of the 
building as a whole (pp. 128-47; 170-9) is no less helpful. 

The long list of Bouleuteria which he discusses ranges from Paestum to Asia Minor, 
and includes several structures on which his own observations and measurements 
have shed welcome light, e.g. those at Heraclea ad Latmum, Messene, and Nysa. His 
analysis of their different types of ground plan will interest the student of political 
affairs no less than the architect, for the shape of a council-chamber may both reflect 
and influence the thoughts and utterances of those who deliberate in it. 

His plates furnish about 30 plans in simplified but practical form (though perhaps 
that of the Pnyx might with advantage have been somewhat larger and more fully 
explained) ; his photographs, it must be admitted, would be a more valuable aid to his 
descriptions of buildings if they had been better reproduced. Unfortunately they are on 


absorbent paper, and in some, but not many, cases are almost worthless. If this work , 


deservedly goes into a second edition, let us hope that this defect will be remedied, and 
that the author will correct one or two slips of minor importance, in no sense vital to 
his arguments, which may offend the careful reader (e.g. the Liberator of Greece 
appears as Quinctius on p. 112, but as Flamininus on p. 118, and these names are 
indexed separately; and there are a few inaccuracies in Greek accents and in the 
initials of authors referred to, which need not be tabulated here). 

A.M. W. 
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Like Professor Zimmern’s The Greek 
Commonwealth, it gives a coherent vision 
of Greek civilization considered from a 
new angle, and, like The Greek Common- 
wealth, it has beneath the surface that 
latent intensity of enthusiasm which is 
constantly exciting the reader to new 
syntheses of his own. To all who would 
fathom the secret of the Hellenic past, 
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SOPHOCLEAN TRAGEDY 
By C. M. BOWRA. 20s. NET 


This book is written on the assumption that the many diverse opinions held about ye ganne plays 
are due largely to neglect of the world in which they were written and especially of certain ideas 
current in the poet’s age. It attempts to explain the plays as their first audiences might have under- 
stood them, and thereby gives many new suggestions about old problems. Each play is discussed 
separately, and there are also an introductory chapter and a chapter on Sophoclean tragedy as a 
whole. Though the author has tried to make use of all relevant evidence in Greek literature, the 
book is not too technical and is intended for those who do not know Greek as well as for those who 
do. Verse translations of Greek passages are given in the text throughout, and the Greek original is 
quoted in the notes. 
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LATIN FOR TO-DAY 


Edited by 
C. McEvoy and F. Dale 


In this course connected Latin is read from the outset. 
Pupils are trained to take in the thought of a Latin 
sentence in the Latin order before translating. In this 
way they form the one habit which can make Latin 
authors easy to understand. 


Grammatical forms and points of syntax are introduced 


into the reading matter several times before they are 
explained and formalized. 


Incorporated in the Latin text are the main facts of 
Roman life, legend, and history. Illustrations offer useful 
clues to the subject-matter. At every point the pupil 
is kept in touch with a great civilization which has left 
its imprint on his language, his thoughts, and the world 
in which he lives. 


The applications of Latin to English are constantly 
emphasized, in order to strengthen the pupil’s English 
vocabulary, grammar, and orthography. English deriva- 
tives are treated systematically. 


LATIN FOR TO-DAY is produced in a two-book edition, or 

a three-book edition, prices 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. and 45., 45. 45. 3d. 

respectively. For further ——- 0d loan copies, please apply 
the publisher. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


Queen Square 
London, W.C. 1 
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